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WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 2, 1923. 

The following Field Service Regulations, revised by the General Staff of the 
Army, are approved and published for the information and government of the 
Army of the United States in the theater of operations and as the basis of instruc- 
tion of the combined arms for war service. 

Success in war can be achieved only by all branches and arms of the servioe 
mutually helping and supporting one another in the co mm on effort to attain 
the desired end. 

The basic principles of the combat tactics of the different arms are set forth 
in the Training Regulations of those arms. It is the function of higher troop 
leading so to combine and coordinate the combat tactics of all the arms as to 
develop in the combined forces the teamwork essential to success. 

While the fundamental principles of war are neither very numerous nor com- 
plex, their application may be difficult and must not be limited by set rules. 
Departure from prescribed methods is at times necessary. A thorough knowledge 
of the principles of war and their application enables the leader to decide when 
such departure should be made and to determine what methods should bring 
success. 

War is positive and requires positive action. All training should, therefore, 
aim to develop positive qualities of character rather than to encourage negative 
traits. The basis of training will be the attack. 

Officers and men of all ranks and grades are given a certain independence in 
the execution of the tasks to which they are assigned and are expected to show 
initiative in meeting the different situations as they arise. Every individual, 
from the highest commander to the lowest private, must always remember that 
inaction and neglect of opportunities will warrant more severe censure than an 
error in the choice of the means. 

The Field Service Regulations are drafted from the viewpoint of a war against 
an opponent organized for war on modern principles and equipped with all the 
means of modern warfare. An army capable of waging successful war under 
these conditions will prove adequate to any less grave emergency with which it 
may be confronted. The character of the opponent is a decisive factor in the 
selection of the means and methods of war. The nature of the theater of opera- 
tions, particularly the facilities which it offers in respect to road and railroad 
communications, also exercises a material influence on the conduct of operations 
and the means employed. 

The Field Service Regulations are designed especially for the government of 
the operations of large units and of small units forming a part of larger units. 
The general principles of the regulations apply to the action of small units operat- 
ing separately. The scope of the Field Service Regulations is limited to the 
theater of land operations. Operations involving the employment of combined 
military and naval forces, such as oversea landing expeditions, coast defense, 
etc., are governed by special regulations. 

Wherever reference is made in these regulations to the use of gas, such reference 
will be interpreted in the light of Article V, Treaty on Submarines and Noxious 
Gases, concluded at Washington, February 6, 1922, which is given in full in 
Appendix III, hereto. 

[A. G. 062. 12 (11-3-23).] 



By order op the Secretary op War: 

J. L. HINES, 



Official: 

ROBERT C. DAVIS, 
The Adjutant General. 



Major General, Acting Chief of Staff. 
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FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS, UNITED STATES 

ARMY. 



PART I. OPERATIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 

ORGANIZATION. 

LAND FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. Composition. — Congress determines the strength and character of the 
peace and war establishments and the classes of citizens, their number and requisite 
qualifications, available for military service. 

The organized land forces consist of the Regular Army, the National Guard, 
and the Organized Reserves. 

The unorganized land forces comprise all persons, not included in the organized 
forces, who have been or may be declared by Congress to be available for military 
service. They constitute the source from which the untrained man power is 
obtained. 

Instructions relative to mobilization are published in War Department regula- 
tions on that subject. 

TACTICAL ORGANIZATION. 

2. The field forces are organized into divisions, corps, armies, groups of armies, 
and the general headquarters, including general headquarters reserve. 

The term “large units” as employed in the text of these regulations refers to 
divisions, corps, armies, and groups of armies. 

3. The division. — The division is the elementary organic unit of the combined 
arms. It comprises in its organization the essential combatant and administra- 
tive branches, all in correct proportion and so organized as to make it tactically 
and administratively a self-contained unit, capable of independent action. 

The infantry division is the basis of organization of the field forces. 

The cavalry division is normally the largest cavalry unit. 

4. The corps. — The corps is composed of a headquarters, certain auxiliary 
troops and trains called corps troops, and two or more infantry divisions. While 
organized primarily for tactical purposes, the corps is nevertheless charged with 
those administrative functions incident to the distribution of supplies to its 
organic units. 

5. The army. — The army is composed of a headquarters, a body of auxiliary 
troops and trains called army troops, and two or more corps. In addition, 
certain troops of the G. H. Q. reserve are attached from time to time as their 
special services are needed. The army has territorial, strategical, and tactical 
functions. It is organized in all its branches for operation and administration, 
and is capable of independent action wherever required. It plans and executes 
the broader phases of strategical and tactical operations necessary to carry out 
that part of a given strategical mission directly assigned it by higher authority. 

6. The group of armies. — Two or more armies may be organized into a 
group of armies under a designated commander. This may be advisable when 
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2 FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS. 

the front of the theater of operations is so extended or the number of armies is so 
large as to render difficult direct control by one headquarters, when the armies 
are separated by obstacles, or when the strategical mission of tbe forces in one 
part of the theater is distinct from that in others. The commander of each group, 
assisted by an appropriate staff, directs the operations of his group under the 
general instructions of the commander of the theater of operations. 

7. The general headquarters. — The headquarters of the commander of the 
field forces is the general headquarters. It comes into existence on the outbreak 
of war. 

The commander of the field forces exercises control over all the theaters of 
operations, specifying, regulating, and coordinating the operations therein in 
accordance with the general policies prescribed by the President and under the 
general direction of the Secretary of War. He specifies the personnel and supplies 
of all kinds required for the field forces, requests their allocation, and establishes 
policies and priorities for their distribution. 

The G. H. Q. reserve comprises organically those troops which are not habitually 
required by an army. Units of the G. H. Q. reserve are allotted by the com- 
mander of the field forces to theaters of operations in accordance with their 
requirements. Within each theater allotment is made to armies or groups of 
armies of additional special troops of the types and strength required for the 
particular operation involved. 

TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION. 

8. The theater of war comprises those areas of land and sea which are or may 
become directly involved in the operations of war. 

9. The theater of operations. — The theater of operations comprises the 
area of the theater of war in which operations are conducted. It comprises 
initially territory that is to be invaded or defended, designated by the War 
Department in accordance with the determined strategical policy, desired lines 
of action, and availability of communications. It is divided normally into a 
communications zone and a combat zone. The boundary between the theater 
of operations and the zone of the interior is determined on the principle that only 
such territory as is necessary for the efficient prosecution of operations, including 
the immediate supply of the troops therein, is included in the theater of opera- 
tions. 

10. Zone of the interior. — The zone of the interior in general comprises that 
area of the national territory not included in theaters of operations. 

The mission of the zone of the interior is to exploit and develop the national 
resources in men and material required for military purposes and to supply the 
means required by the commander of the field forces at such times, in such quan- 
tities, at such places, and in such manner and form as will assure him the freedom 
of action necessary for the accomplishment of his mission. 

This mission is carried into execution under the authority of the Secretary of 
War by the War Department organization as represented by the office of the 
Assistant Secretary of War, the War Department General Staff, the War Depart- 
ment supply, technical, and administrative branches, and corps area and depart- 
ment commanders. 

11. The combat zone. — The combat zone comprises the area of the theater 
of operations required for the active operations of the combatant forces. 

It is divided into army, corps, and division areas, each comprising the zone 
of operations of the unit to which it pertains. 

The combat zone, in general, contains no fixed supply nor hospitalization 
establishments. 
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12. The communications zone. — The communications zone is the part 
of the theater of operations containing the establishments of supply and evacua- 
tion, lines of communication, and other agencies required for the immediate 
support and maintenance of the entire forces in the theater of operations. 

It includes all of the territory between the rear boundary of the theater of 
operations and the combat zone. Laterally, it includes all the area necessary 
to provide for the proper operation of supply, hospitalization, and transportation 
facilities and for the defense thereof. 

TABLES OF ORGANIZATION. 

13. The details of organization and the amounts and kinds of transportation 
and major items of equipment are published in tables of organization. 




CHAPTER II. 

COMMAND AND STAFF. 

COMMAND. 

14. Command is the authority which an individual in the military service 
lawfully exercises over subordinates by virtue of rank or assignment. 

16. Command and leadership are inseparable. The qualities of leadership 
are indispensable to a commander. Whether the command be large or small, 
and whether the exercise of the functions of command be complex or simple, 
the commander must be the controlling head, his must be the master mind, 
and from him must flow the energy and the impulse which are to animate all 
under him. 

10. In the practice of his task, the commander must keep in close touch with 
all subordinate units by means of personal visits and observation; it is essential 
that he know from personal contact the mental, moral, and physical state of 
his troops, the conditions with which they are confronted, their accomplish- 
ments, their desires, their needs, and their views, and that he promptly extend 
recognition for services well done, extend help where help is needed and give 
encouragement in adversity, but never hesitate to exact whatever effort is 
necessary to attain the desired end. Considerate and devoted to those whom he 
commands, he should be faithful and loyal to those who command him. 

17. Unity of command is essential to success. All the troops assigned to 
the execution of a distinct task must be placed under one command. 

18. Decision as to the course of action to be pursued in any given case is 
the responsibility of the commander and presupposes on his part an analysis of 
all the facts and factors having a bearing on the particular problem under con- 
sideration. It is the task of the staff to furnish the commander with such infor- 
mation, data, and advice as he may require in reaching his decision. 

In estimating a situation, the commander considers his mission as set forth 
in the orders and instructions under which he is acting, or as deduced by him 
from his knowledge of the situation, all available information of the enemy 
(strength, position, movements, probable intentions, etc.), conditions affecting 
his own command (strength, position, supporting troops, etc.), and the terrain, 
weather, climate, morale, and other factors in so far as they affect the particu- 
lar military situation. He then compares the various plans of action open to 
him and decides upon the one that will best enable him to accomplish his mission. 

In general, it is the function of the staff to elaborate the details necessary to 
carry the decision into effect. 

19. Personal conferences between the higher commanders and the sub- 
ordinates who are to execute their orders may at times be advisable, in order 
that the latter may arrive at a correct understanding of the plans and intentions 
of their superiors and may correctly interpret the orders issued. But suck 
conferences are not for the purpose of criticizing the orders or plans of the highei 
commander, nor to influence the latter’s action. The officer issuing the order 
can not share the responsibility therefor with any of his subordinates. The 
decision, no matter how arrived at, is his alone. 

20. Commanders of subordinate units can not plead absence of orders or 
the nonreceipt of orders as an excuse for inactivity in a situation where action 
on their part is desirable, or where a change in the situation upon which the 
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orders issued were based renders such orders impracticable or impossible of 
execution. If the subordinate commander knows what the general plan — the 
end in view — is, lack of initiative on his part is inexcusable. 

21. All orders and instructions from a higher unit for a subordinate unit 
are given to the commander thereof, and all orders and instructions for any 
element or elements of a subordinate unit emanate from the immediate com- 
mander of such unit. By this means alone, authority and responsibility are 
definitely fixed and the channels of command definitely established. When, in 
an emergency, an order is given otherwise than through military channels, the 
superior of the unit concerned is promptly notified as to the purport of the 
order. 

STAFF. 

22. The staff functions of the headquarters of units larger than a brigade 
may be separated into two groups, i. e., (1) general staff; and (2) technical, 
supply, and administrative staff. 

23. The general staff. — The chief of staff is the chief adviser and personal 
representative of the commander. He assists the commander in the super- 
vision and coordination of the command and should enjoy his complete con- 
fidence and a considerable degree of independence in the performance of his 
duties. He is responsible for the working of the whole staff, and, under the 
orders of his commander, for the control and coordination of the operations 
of the troops. His powers of supervision, coordination, and control in the com- 
mander’s name are coextensive with this responsibility and are exercised to the 
extent that he deems necessary to its discharge. 

The general staff of field commands is organized into four divisions with the 
duties of each as prescribed in the Staff Manual (TR 550-5). 

24. Technical, supply, and administrative staff. — This includes those 
officers of the various branches who may be assigned to a headquarters. The 
duties appropriate to their office are prescribed in the Staff Manual (TR 550-5) . 




CHAPTER III. 

ORDERS. 

25. The art of giving proper instructions and orders to troops is an important 
feature in the exercise of command. 

Clear and decisive orders are the logical result of definite and sure decisions, 
and are the means of transforming the decision into action. 

To frame a suitable order the leader must first make an estimate of the situa- 
tion, culminating in a decision upon a definite plan of action. He or his staff 
must then actually draft or word the orders which will carry his decision into 
effect. 

Brevity is always to be regarded as a major virtue in an order, so long- as it 
does not operate to exclude other essential qualities. 

26. At the beginning of operations, and from time to time thereafter, the plans 
of the superior leaders are communicated in the form of letters of instruction. 
These regulate movements over large areas and for considerable periods of time. 

FIELD ORDERS. 

27. Field orders regulate the operative and tactical actions of troops and such 
strategical dispositions as are not covered by letters of instruction. 

The field orders of division and higher commanders are almost invariably 
written. When conditions demand the issuance of verbal orders, written orders 
follow. The field orders of brigades and regiments are usually written or dic- 
tated; those of lower units, dictated or verbal. 

The object of field orders is to bring about a course of action, in accordance 
with the intention of the leader, suited to the situation and with full coopera- 
tion between all arms and services. They are issued for marches, halts, estab- 
lishment of camps or bivouacs, advance, flank and rear guards, outposts, combats, 
etc. 

In active operations, especially during engagements, numerous field orders 
are issued in fragmentary form — either verbally or in the form of notes, brief 
dispatches, messages, orders for assembly, etc. — which do not contain all the 
requirements of a formal written field order, but whenever detailed instructions 
for operations are given, whether verbally or in writing, the sequence pre- 
scribed for the body of a formal field order is preserved. 

28. To give subordinate leaders an opportunity to study the situation and 
to issue their own instructions, field orders should reach them in ample time. 
As a rule, however, it is desirable to keep contemplated movements secret as 
long as possible, and to confine knowledge thereof to higher staff officers and 
leaders of the larger units. 

The time required for orders to reach all the lower units depends not only 
upon the size of the command but its situation as regards concentration or dis- 
persion, whether in contact with the enemy, availability of communications, 
state of weather, etc. It is one of the factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration when issuing orders. The following may be regarded as the probable 
minimum periods required, even under favorable conditions: 



For a regiment li hours. 

For a brigade 3 hours. 

For a division 6 hours. 
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29. In framing field orders, the integrity of tactical units is preserved when- 
ever practicable. 

Field orders must be clear and definite. Expressions depending upon the 
viewpoint of the observer, such as right, left, in front of, behind, on this side, 
beyond, etc., are avoided, reference being made to points of the compass instead. 
The terms right and left, however, may be applied to individuals or bodies of 
men, or to the banks of a stream; in the latter case, the observer is supposed to 
be facing downstream. The terms right flanlc and left flank are fixed designa- 
tions. They apply primarily to the right and left of a command when facing 
the enemy and do not change when the command is retreating. The head of a 
column is its leading element, no matter in what direction the column is facing; 
the other extremity is the tail. 

To minimize the possibility of error, geographical names are written or 
printed in ROMAN CAPITALS; when the spelling does not conform to the 
pronunciation, the latter is shown phonetically in parentheses, thus: BICESTER 
(Bister), GILA (Hee'-la). 

When two or more places or features on the map have the same name they 
are distinguished by reference to other points. 

A road is designated by connecting two or more names of places on the road 
with dashes, thus: LEAVENWORTH— LOWEMONT— ATCHISON road. 

As a rule, an affirmative form of expression is used. Such an order as: “The 
supply column will not accompany the division,” is defective because the gist 
of the order depends upon the single word “not.” 

Written orders should be so distinct as to be legible even in bad light. 

Field orders are brief; short sentences are easily understood; conjectures, 
expectations, reasons for measures adopted, and detailed instructions for a 
variety of possible events do not inspire confidence and should be avoided. 

The commander should accept the entire responsibility. In framing field 
orders, such expressions as “attempt to capture,” "try to hold,” “as far as pos- 
sible,” “as well as you can,” etc., are forbidden. They tend to divide responsi- 
bility between the commander and his subordinates. 

An order should not trespass upon the province of a subordinate. It should 
contain everything beyond the independent authority of the subordinate, but 
nothing more. 

When the transmission of orders involves a considerable period of time during 
which the situation may change, detailed instructions are avoided. The same 
rule holds when orders may have to be carried out under unforeseen circum- 
stances. In such cases, letters of instruction are preferable; they lay stress upon 
the object to be attained, and leave open the means to be employed. Orders 
attempting to arrange matters too far in advance may have to be recalled and 
others substituted; such changes imp.ose needless hardships upon a command 
and injure its morale. 

Details of time and place are carefully stated. Subordinate commanders and 
staff officers regulate their watches by the time kept at headquarters. 

Orders issued by subordinates should not be mere repetitions of those from 
higher authority with additions of their own. New orders are clearer and more 
satisfactory. 

30. To enable the will of the commander to be quickly understood, to secure 
prompt cooperation among his subordinates, and for ready reference, field 
orders are required to follow a general form. This form divides an order into 
sections or parts and assigns a particular subject matter to each. 
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The parts of a field order are — 

The heading. 

The distribution of troops (in certain orders). 

The body. 

The ending. 

31. The heading. — The heading contains the title, the place, date, and hour 
of issue; the number of the order, and reference to the map or maps used. 

The title is the official designation of the command. It may, where circum- 
stances require, be shown by a code name. 

Titles are expressed as follows: 

Det. 1st Div. 

Advance Guard, 3d Div. 

5th Div. 

VI Army Corps. 

Second Army. 

If the need for secrecy requires it, the place of issue is omitted. 

The hour stated in the heading is the hour when the order is ready for distri- 
bution. 

Dates in the heading are abbreviated thus: 4 Feb. 23, 2-45 P. M. 

Field orders of a command are numbered consecutively for the period of the 
war. 

The map reference designates the maps required, together with the scale and 
the names of sheets. 

32. The distribution of troops. — The distribution of troops shows the 
tactical components into which the command is divided (advance guard, main 
body, etc.) and the troops assigned to each. Its use is generally limited to 
march and outpost orders and to the first field order issued by a newly created 
command. When a distribution of troops is used, it is headed “troops” and 
follows paragraph 2 of the order, without number, or is placed on the left of the 
body, occupying about one-third of the page. The tactical components are 
marked with lettered subheads (a), (b), (c), etc., the troops listed under each per- 
forming the task prescribed in the correspondingly marked subparagraphs of 
paragraph 3 of the order. 

33. The body. — The body of the order contains information and instruc- 
tions for the command and is arranged in numbered paragraphs as follows: 

Paragraph 1 contains such information of the enemy and of friendly support- 
ing troops as ‘is necessary for subordinates to know to enable them to perform 
their assigned tasks. It is devoted exclusively to information and contains no 
part of the plan or detailed instructions of the commander. 

Paragraph 2 contains the general plan of the commander, or so much thereof 
as will insure cooperation of all parts of the command. It also, when appro- 
priate, gives the general scheme of maneuver by which the plan is to be executed. 

Paragraph 3 contains the detailed tactical dispositions adopted by the com- 
mander to carry out the plan outlined in paragraph 2, including the tasks as- 
signed to each of the several combatant fractions of the command. These 
tasks are given under lettered subheads (a), (b), etc., the leading fraction, or 
the one having the most important duty to perform, being generally considered 
first. 

Instructions applicable to all of these fractions may be embodied in a sub- 
paragraph, letter (x), at the end of paragraph 3. 

Paragraph 4 contains instructions regarding administration, traffic, supply, 
and evacuation. In commands smaller than the division, this paragraph is 
complete in itself and contains all necessary information regarding trains, ration 
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and ammunition distributing points, refilling points, collecting and aid stations, 
and other administrative matter. In divisions and higher units, the adminis- 
trative details may, under certain circumstances, be too voluminous to be em- 
bodied in full in paragraph 4 of the field orders, in which case administrative 
instructions are given in an administrative order, and paragraph 4 is limited to 
a reference thereto (e. g., “See Administrative Orders, No. 3”) and to prescribing 
such special administrative matters as immediately and directly affect tactical 
dispositions of lower combatant units when administrative details can not 
accompany the field orders. 

Paragraph 5 contains instructions regarding signal communications and shows 
where the commander can be found or where messages may be sent. 

34. The ending. — The ending contains the authentication of the order; a 
list of appended documents, if any; and the distribution. The statement as to 
the distribution is an essential feature of a field order; its purpose is to insure 
that the order is distributed to every officer or unit directly concerned with its 
execution. 

35. No abbreviations are used in the body of the order except A. M. and P. 
M. for morning and afternoon, the authorized abbreviations for tactical organi- 
zations, and those customary in designating rank. In naming a night, both 
days should be mentioned thus: Night, 4/5 Feb. 23. To designate “noon” and 
“midnight” these words are written. 1 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORDERS. 

36. Administrative orders are employed for issuing instructions regarding 
administration, traffic, supply, and evacuation under circumstances where the 
instructions regarding those matters are too voluminous to be embodied in 
paragraph 4 of the field order, and at other times when it becomes necessary to 
publish administrative instructions of this character to the command. When 
such order accompanies a field order, reference is made to .the latter, as: Admin- 
istrative Orders, No. 3 (to accompany Field Orders, No. 1). 

The heading and ending are similar to those of the field order. 

The body of the order contains information and instructions for the command 
as a whole regarding any or all of the following matters as may be necessary: 

1. Supply (railheads, refilling points, and distributing points). 

2. Evacuation of men and animals. 

3. Traffic (restrictions, maintenance of roads, and circulation). 

4. Trains (disposition, movement, and special assignments). 

5. Personnel. 

6. Miscellaneous. 1 

ANNEXES, MAPS, AND TABLES. 

37. Annexes covering the details of execution of certain aspects of operations 
are employed to amplify the field orders of divisions and larger units when the 
amount of detail is too voluminous to permit of its inclusion in the field order. 
Such annexes usually consist of the field orders of the auxiliary arms; reference 
is made to them in the appropriate subparagraph of the field order which they 
are designed to amplify. 

38. It is frequently advantageous and convenient to employ maps and tables 
as appendices to field and administrative orders and their annexes. For example : 
March tables, entraining tables, situation and operation maps, intelligence maps, 
artillery maps, circulation and supply maps. 



1 For form of orders see Appendix I. 
77425°— 24 2 
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GENERAL, SPECIAL, AND VERBAL ORDERS. 

89. General orders include, generally, (1) all detailed instructions necessary 
in carrying out certain general regulations or orders issued from a superior 
headquarters; (2) all standing instructions, to the end that frequent repetition 
may be avoided; and (3) proceedings of general and special courts-martial. 

General orders are issued by commanders of separate battalions and all higher 
units. 

The instructions of battalions forming parts of regiments, and those of smaller 
units and detachments, relative to the same class of subject matter as is pro- 
mulgated by higher commanders in general orders are designated as “orders.” 

40. Special orders cover only such matters relating to the movements or 
assignment of individuals as are not necessary to be communicated generally to 
the command. 

41. When not communicated by the leader in person, verbal orders are deliv- 
ered by staff officers or messengers. Important verbal orders are recorded as 
soon as practicable after issue. 

As there is always a possibility of controversy as to their wording, verbal 
orders are sent by messengers in cases of necessity only, and when so sent rarely 
contain more than one definite mandate. For example: “The brigade will 

halt three hours at .” More latitude is allowed in sending verbal orders 

by officers. 

The bearer of a verbal order or message is required to repeat it before starting. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE COMBATANT ARMS. 



THE COMBINED ARMS. 

42. The combatant arms are the infantry, the artillery, the cavalry, the signal 
corps, the engineers, and the air service. 

43. No one arm wins battles. The combined employment of all arms is 
essential to success. The special characteristics of each arm adapt it to the per- 
formance of special functions in execution of the mission of the unit in which 
the action of all is combined. It is the task of higher commanders to coordinate 
and direct the action of each arm with a view to the most efficient exploitation 
of its powers and their adaptation to the ends sought. 

44. The coordinating principle which underlies the employment of the com- 
bined arms is that the mission of the infantry is the general mission of the entire 
force. The special missions of other arms are derived from their powers to 
contribute to the execution of the infantry mission. 

45. The relation of the missions of the several auxiliary arms to the infantry 
mission governs their general distribution in combat. Distribution of the in- 
fantry in depth and in width requires a corresponding width and depth in the 
general distribution of the means of support. Distribution of the infantry in 
considerable depth frequently operates to prevent the lending of the necessary 
support by rearward concentrations and requires that all the means necessary 
for dealing with the various combat situations be in a considerable measure imme- 
diately at hand. This requirement frequently results in a distribution of troops 
based upon the formation of combat groupings composed of elements of several 
arms instead of a distribution based exclusively upon arm of service. The 
formation of such groupings may also result from great extension in width. 

INFANTRY. 

46. Infantry is essentially the arm of close combat. This r61e rather than 
the nature of its armament distinguishes the infantry as a combatant arm. 
The armament of infantry is adapted to the execution of its mission as the arm of 
close combat. 

47. Infantry fighting power rests upon the basis of morale. Superior morale 
furnishes the impulse that carries the infantry forward in attack and the staying 
power that holds it to positions in defense. 

It is the special duty of the higher command to stimulate and cultivate the 
fighting spirit, aggressiveness, and initiative of the infantry soldier. 

The morale of infantry is subjected to a greater strain than that of any other 
arm through the heavier burden which it bears in combat and on the march. 
The necessity for exacting the utmost expenditure of its physical and moral 
strength at critical junctures in the course of operations requires that at other 
times all possible measures be taken for the conservation of its energies and 
the avoidance of unnecessary hardship and fatigue. 

48. Infantry has two general means of action : Fire and movement. Infantry 
fights by combining these two means of action. 

Fire constitutes its principal means of destruction. Fire is also one of its 
principal means of neutralization. Through the destructive and neutralizing 
effects of its fire, infantry assists in creating the conditions that facilitate its own 
movement and check the movement of the enemy. 
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Through movement, infantry increases the destructive power inherent in its 
fire by gaining such a position relative to the enemy as will permit of the develop- 
ment of a fire superior to that of the enemy, either by virtue of its range, its 
direction (flanking or from the rear), or its volume (enveloping action). 

The moral and material superiority attained through superiority of fire is 
confirmed in the assault. 

49. Infantry fire has highly destructive effects against unsheltered personnel. 
Against troops under cover, these effects are greatly reduced. Against material 
objectives, infantry fire has little power. 

The mobility of infantry adapts it to movements on all characters of terrain. 
Its ability to move in small and inconspicuous formations enables it to minimize 
the effects of hostile fire, to take advantage of covered routes of approach, and 
employ the minor accidents of the terrain as firing and cover positions. 

Infantry alone thus possesses the power to close with the enemy and enforce 
the decision of battle. Its forward movement is the indispensable condition of 
victory. 

50. Infantry possesses the power of both fire and movement in a relatively 
constant degree. It retains this power under varied conditions of terrain and 
combat. 

Under a situation permitting freedom of maneuver, infantry has considerable 
power of independent offensive action through the employment of its own means. 
This power falls off rapidly with limitation in freedom of maneuver, and becomes 
a minimum under conditions which require a frontal advance against an organized 
defensive position. Under these conditions, the concentration of powerful 
supporting elements becomes an indispensable prerequisite to successful offensive 
action. Under the same conditions, the defensive power of infantry fire reaches 
a maximum, but its vulnerability to neutralization by artillery fire correspondingly 
increases. 

61. The primary mission of the infantry is to close with the enemy in attack 
and destroy or capture him on his positions; in defense, to check his advance, 
hold its own positions, and throw back the attacking forces by counterattack. 

In attack, the infantry advance is directed with a view to the successive 
occupation of those features of the terrain which will constitute supporting points 
for a further advance. In defense, the infantry holds a line of resistance which 
bears relation to those features of the terrain essential to the progression of the 
attack or to the assumption of counteroffensive; its machine guns constitute the 
skeleton of the defensive position. 

62. Infantry is equipped with an armament which enables it to discharge the 
various missions which fall to it in combat. Its principal offensive weapon is the 
rifle and bayonet. Its automatic weapons reinforce the fire power of its rifles 
and contribute to the attainment of the fire superiority upon which the ability 
of the infantry to advance depends; in defense, they constitute the most powerful 
weapons of the holding elements which make possible the action of the counter- 
attack. Infantry is equipped with light cannon and tanks for dealing with 
resistances which are protected against the effects of other infantry weapons. 
Elements of other arms are, when the situation requires it, attached to it for 
combat. 

63. Infantry combat tactics are based upon the development of the powers 
of the individual fighting man. When the opponent’s tactics are based upon the 
fire power of light machine guns or automatic rifles, riflemen seek to destroy the 
basis of the hostile combat action by concentrating their fire on the hostile light 
machine gunners or automatic riflemen. 

64. The elementary unit of infantry organization is the squad, the largest unit 
. admitting of direct personal leadership in combat. The action of squads is 

combined in the platoon. 
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The basic unit of infantry organization is the company, which comprises 
several platoons, together with the agencies necessary to their subsistence, 
interior economy, and administration. 

The employment of all infantry weapons is normally combined in the battalion. 
The battalion, reinforced by infantry cannon, and in the proper case by tanks, 
constitutes the complete unit of infantry combat, capable of assignment to a 
mission requiring the application of all infantry means of action. 

The regiment is a combination of several battalions and a company equipped 
with infantry cannon, together with the units necessary for intelligence service, 
supply, and signal service of the regiment. It constitutes the complete tactical 
and administrative unit. 

The action of regiments is combined in the brigade. 

55. The operative mobility of infantry can be increased by the employment of 
motor transportation. 

Motor transportation finds limited tactical employment in the use of tanks and 
cross-country tractors. 

56. Tanks are mechanically propelled armored vehicles combining the powers 
of fire and shock action. They are especially designed for movement across 
country and participation in the close combat of infantry. They provide a 
means for advancing infantry weapons or other close-combat materiel under 
artificial cover invulnerable to the ordinary effects of rifle and machine-gun 
fire, shrapnel, and shell splinters. Their combat powers are derived from the 
fire power of the weapons which they transport and the shock power of the 
tanks themselves. 

57. The tank constitutes an armored infantry element possessing protective 
properties that enable it to close with intrenched defensive groups protected 
against the effects of ordinary infantry fire. Its essential mission is to assist in 
the progression of the infantry by overcoming or neutralizing resistances or 
breaking down obstacles that check the infantry advance. 

Tanks find their most intensive application under conditions that tend to 
limit infantry power of maneuver. 

68. Tanks are essentially offensive agencies. Their utility on the defensive 
is normally limited to employment in connection with counterattacks. 

69. The chief r61e of the tank is participation in the assault. It does not 
normally participate in the phases of combat prior to the assault. Its vulner- 
ability to artillery fire requires that its approach to assaulting distance be 
screened as far as practicable from hostile observation and that it be kept under 
cover when not in movement. 

60. Tanks have a limited radius of action requiring replacement, overhauling, 
and repair in order to insure continuity of operation. Tank replacement in 
combat is a tactical operation and is regulated by commanders in accordance 
with the requirements of the situation. 

61. The elementary tank unit is the platoon comprising the largest number of 
tanks that can be efficiently operated under the direct control of a single leader. 

The company comprises several platoons together with the agencies necessary 
to tank maintenance and replacement. The company is the basic tactical unit 
of tank organization; as it is the smallest unit equipped with means of replace- 
ment, it is normally the smallest unit which can be detached for the execution 
of a mission requiring continuity of action. 

Higher tank units are the battalion and the group. They are equipped with 
special means of maintenance and replacement. 

62. Tank groups are assigned to the G. H. Q. reserve. Tank elements are 
allotted to armies and lower units from the G. H. Q. reserve in accordance with 
the requirements of the situation. 

63. The signal tanks pertaining to tank units constitute elements in the general 
system of infantrv communications. 
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ARTILLERY. 

64. Artillery is an arm of relatively long-range combat. Its close-range 
protection is, in the main, afforded by the troops deployed in its front or when 
necessary by the assignment of a special support. Special protection is ordinarily 
required only on exposed flanks. 

66. Fire constitutes the sole means of artillery combat. Artillery contributes 
to the power of movement of the entire force through the fire support which 
it renders other arms; its own movement is to insure this support. 

66. Artillery fire possesses great power of destruction and neutralization. It 
is the principal means of attack against material objectives. The curved tra- 
jectory of howitzers and mortars enables them to reach personnel defiladed 
against flat-trajectory fire or protected by ordinary overhead cover. The wide 
radius of effect of artillery projectiles compels hostile troops in the open to move 
in widely deployed formations. Through its great ranges, artillery is able to 
reach objectives located far in rear of the leading hostile elements. It has a 
limited power of interdicting areas to the movement of hostile troops. 

67. Artillery fire produces great moral effects due to the strong detonation of 
its projectiles. This effect increases with the size of the explosive charge, the 
suddenness with which fire is opened, and the extent to which the fire is con- 
centrated. The depression in hostile morale produced by the sudden opening of 
concentrated fire can often be continued by the fire of only a part of the artillery 
originally employed, thus permitting the transfer of the fire of the remainder to 
other objectives. Moral effect is always given consideration in plans for the 
employment of the artillery. 

68. In consequence of its great range, artillery fire possesses a high degree of 
flexibility. It is thus capable of intervening over a zone of great width and 
depth and of rapidly transferring its fire in accordance with the requirements 
of combat. Through the maneuver of the fire of artillery, higher commanders 
possess a powerful means of influencing the course of combat after the infantry 
has been committed to action. 

69. The flexibility of artillery fire makes possible the concentration of large 
masses of artillery under a common fire direction. Such concentrations are, 
under certain conditions, capable of being directed with annihilating effects 
against critical objectives in the zope of combat. 

70. The efficiency of artillery concentrations depends upon effective obser- 
vation and the uninterrupted functioning of lines of signal communication. 
In the preparation of a deliberately organized attack or defense, it is possible 
to organize a complete observation service and to install the lines of signal com- 
munication required for the efficient direction of fire by higher commanders. 
In subsequent operations, however, and in more rapidly organized attack and 
defense, the less completely organized observation service and the insufficiency 
or failure of signal communications operate against efficient fire direction by 
higher commanders. In such situations a greater degree of decentralization in 
the direction of artillery fire becomes necessary. 

Concentration of fire does not require close concentration of the materiel. 
Artillery in firing positions is distributed with a view to minimizing the possi- 
bilities of a simultaneous neutralization of a large number of batteries. 

71. Decentralization of the direction of artillery fire results from the assign- 
ment of artillery units to the support of specified infantry or cavalry units or 
to the support of the component large units of a higher command. 

Decentralization shortens the lines of signal communication required for the 
direction of fire. It enables artillery units to act with greater promptness in 
meeting the requirements of a rapidly changing situation on the front of the units 
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which they support. It permits of more direct cooperation between the artillery 
and the troops which it supports and enables it, when necessary and practicable, 
to participate in the close combat of infantry. In certain situations, as, for example, 
when visibility of the terrain is restricted or the command is greatly extended, 
concentrations are not practicable and decentralization becomes necessary. 

The requirements of decentralization must be met in such a way that the 
ability to effect concentrations of the entire artillery fire power of large units is 
retained in the largest possible measure. In cases where the direction of artillery 
fire has been decentralized to lower artillery units, higher artillery commanders 
retain, as far as practicable, the power to resume centralized control except in 
cases where artillery elements have been attached to infantry units by superior 
authority. 

The artillery of a unit is ordinarily so distributed that a fraction of its strength 
is assigned to the support of particular units and the remainder retained under 
the direction of the chief of artillery of the unit for employment in support of 
the action of the entire unit. 

72. Assignment of a supporting mission to an artillery unit does not imply 
subordination of the supporting unit to the commander of the unit supported 
unless the orders of the superior commander expressly so state. 

So long as the superior commander is able to exercise effective control of the 
entire fire of the artillery of his unit, he does not delegate control of any portion 
of the supporting artillery to subordinate commanders. When, however, as 
the result of unusual extension of frontage or restricted visibility of the terrain, 
he can not efficiently direct the fire of the supporting artillery, he should promptly 
place it under the orders of the commanders of the units supported. Unity of 
command requires that the responsibility for the success of an operation be not 
divided. 

73. The principal mission of artillery is to support the infantry by fire. Its 
most important targets are those hostile elements which are most dangerous to 
infantry or most hinder infantry success. 

The employment of artillery fire is regulated by the needs of the infantry in 
the various phases of combat. 

During a march in close proximity to the enemy, the situation often requires 
a portion of the artillery to occupy positions in readiness or observation in order 
to assure that the infantry does not come under hostile fire without artillery 
support. 

In the preparation of the attack, the artillery executes the necessary material 
destructions, neutralizes, as far as possible, hostile fire power, and interdicts to 
hostile movement the approaches to the enemy position. 

In the course of the attack it accompanies the infantry advance by fire on the 
nearest hostile elements, covers it against fire, counterattack, and observation 
from rearward defensive elements by counterbattery and by fire on rearward 
enemy positions, assembly points of hostile reserves, and observation and com- 
mand posts, and continues its interdiction fires on the enemy fine of communica- 
tions. 

In defense, it endeavors to check the hostile advance by fire on hostile forces 
during their approach march, to break up the attack by counteroffensive prepa- 
ration in the form of concentrations placed on the actual or suspected assembly 
positions of the attack, or to stop the hostile advance by fire on the attacking 
infantry after the attack has been launched. It engages the hostile artillery by 
counterbattery and delivers interdiction fire. 

74. From the viewpoint of the mobility and the ballistic properties of the 
materiel, artillery is classified as light, medium, and heavy. 

Light artillery comprises guns of approximately 3 inches and howitzers of 
approximately 4 inches in caliber. 
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Medium artillery comprises guns from 4.7 to 5 inches and howitzers of approxi- 
mately 6 inches in caliber. 

Heavy artillery comprises guns of 6 inches in caliber and larger calibers, and 
howitzers and mortars of a caliber in excess of 6 inches. 

76. The organic assignment of the various classes of artillery which enter 
into the composition of large units is based upon their tactical mobility and 
ballistic qualities. 

In principle, light artillery is assigned to infantry and cavalry divisions, medium 
artillery to corps, and heavy artillery to the G. H. Q. reserve. The G. H. Q. 
reserve also includes units of light and medium artillery and the artillery of special 
purpose: Pack artillery, trench artillery, and railroad artillery. Armies are 
allotted artillery from the G. H. Q. reserve in accordance with their needs in 
each case. 

Variation from this principle of assignment may be made necessary through 
inavailability of the required materiel. 

76. The artillery missions of the several large units are adapted to the char- 
acteristics of the mat4riel at their disposal and the relative importance of the 
objectives. 

Divisional artillery is most effective in fire on personnel. Its principal mission 
is the direct support of the infantry. Light guns are the principal weapons of 
antitank defense. Light artillery is also employed to blind hostile observation 
by means of smoke screens. Within the limits of its ranges, it is effective in 
counterbattery fire on lightly protected batteries and in interdiction fire. In a 
lesser degree, it is effective in the execution of certain classes of destruction fire 
(e. g., destruction of accessory defenses). 

The primary mission of corps artillery is the destruction or neutralization of 
hostile batteries, the destruction of hostile defenses, and long-range interdiction 
fire. It is also employed in fire on personnel. 

Heavy artillery is most effective in destruction fire against material objectives 
of an especially resistant nature, in counterbattery, and in distant interdiction and 
destruction fire. Flat-trajectory guns are employed in fire on observation bal- 
loons. 

The truck artillery of the G. H. Q. reserve (light artillery) has the ballistic 
properties of the divisional artillery, greater strategic mobility, but less tactical 
mobility. Its principal missions are executed in connection with strategic con- 
centrations for the attack of fortified positions. The pack, trench, and railway 
artillery of the G. H. Q. reserve find employment in special situations. 

The employment of the various classes of artillery materiel is not restricted to 
the missions to which their properties especially adapt them. Within the limita- 
tions of the materiel, all classes of artillery are, when necessary, employed against 
the objectives of most decisive importance. 

The organic corps and divisional artillery may be reinforced by the attachment 
of artillery at the disposition of higher units. 

77. Artillery is organized with a view to the most efficient development of its 
fire power and the constitution of suitable groups for the execution of its support- 
ing missions. 

The basic fire unit of artillery is the battery, normally the largest unit in which 
the fire is conducted by a single leader. 

Battalions, regiments, and brigades are units of fire direction and tactical con- 
trol; they constitute suitable groups for the support of infantry and cavalry units 
or of the component large units of the command to which they pertain. 

When occasion requires — particularly when there is a great massing of artillery — 
temporary groupings of batteries, battalions, or regiments may be formed for 
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convenience in the execution of missions. These groupings are based upon the 
nature of the mission to be executed rather than upon type or caliber. Tactical 
unity is, as far as practicable, respected in the composition of groupings. 

78. The organization of corps and higher commands includes antiaircraft artil- 
lery units, equipped with antiaircraft guns, machine guns, searchlights, and the 
materiel required for observation, listening, flash and sound ranging, and signal 
communications. 

In principle, other combatant arms and other artillery units take the necessary 
measures for their own immediate protection against low-flying hostile aircraft. 

Antiaircraft artillery reinforces the antiaircraft measures of other arms and 
units and operates especially against hostile aircraft flying beyond the range of 
their materiel. By driving hostile aircraft to higher altitudes, it decreases the 
effectiveness of enemy observation, fire control, and bombardment. Its search- 
lights and listening service enable it to operate by night. 

Antiaircraft artillery is also employed in the immediate protection of sensitive 
points in the areas in rear of the leading troops. 

Antiaircraft artillery cooperates closely with the air service. In night defense, 
its searchlights create illuminated zones within which the night pursuit of the air 
service is enabled to attack hostile aircraft coming under observation. 

Antiaircraft artillery informs the command and the air service relative to hos- 
tile aerial activity. It establishes an observation and communication system 
which enables it to give prompt warning to the air service and threatened ele- 
ments of impending aerial attack. 

The various means of antiaircraft artillery are combined in the regiment which 
includes gun battalions and machine-gun battalions. Gun battalions include gun 
and searchlight batteries. 

CAVALRY. 

79. Cavalry is characterized by a high degree of mobility and by a relatively 
reduced fire power in proportion to the means employed. Its special value is 
derived from its mobility and the rapidity with which its fire power can be dis- 
placed from one position or locality to another. 

The characteristics of cavalry indicate the situations under which it can be 
most advantageously employed. It finds its most intensive application under 
conditions which permit the most complete freedom of maneuver and the exercise 
of the power of mobility. Its utility becomes limited as conditions are created 
tending to restrict freedom of maneuver; these conditions reduce the necessity 
for highly mobile organizations and create a correspondingly increased demand 
for those capable of developing a large volume of fire and of conducting a sustained 
action. 

80. The mobility of cavalry enables it to operate on extended fronts and at 
considerable distances from the main friendly forces. It thus extends the scope 
of operations of large units and secures to them the necessary freedom of 
maneuver. 

Cavalry executes the missions of reconnaissance, counterreconnaissance, and 
security in the service of large units and delivers combat in the execution of these 
missions and in combination with the operations of other elements of the large 
units to which it is assigned. 

81. In its reconnoitering and covering operations, cavalry is employed to 
screen the movements of large units, to cover their concentration, and to exe- 
cute detailed terrestrial reconnaissance. Its screening operations, as well as its 
reconnaissance, are generally most effective when the cavalry is employed as a 
mass to engage and defeat the hostile cavalry. 

82. Cavalry constitutes a mobile fire element in the hands of higher com- 
manders. It is especially adapted to combat missions requiring rapidity of 
attack and delaying action. 
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Rapidity of movement enables cavalry to take advantage of opportunities 
to strike a sudden blow at weak points in the hostile dispositions. It may thus 
be employed to attack hostile forces in process of concentration, to operate 
against exposed enemy flanks or rear, and to exploit by pursuit the successes 
obtained by other arms. Its rapidity of movement enables cavalry to meet 
critical situations arising in the course of operations. 

The mobility of cavalry makes it an effective means of conducting delaying 
action over considerable fronts and depths. It is thus employed to cover gaps 
between widely separated forces, either on the march or in combat, to seize 
important lines in advance of the arrival of stronger friendly forces, and to 
hold positions protecting their flanks or covering their retirement. 

83. The combat action of cavalry is adapted to taking best advantage of its 
mobile characteristics. Separation of the troops from their mounts by great 
distances is avoided. Development for action is, therefore, whenever practicable, 
executed in mounted formation. Small units may make a mounted attack when 
opposed to an inferior or demoralized enemy or when the attack can be delivered 
from close range by surprise. 

•Cavalry seeks to attain success through rapidity of attack and delaying 
action rather than through the sustained effort which is required of infantry. 
It therefore fights on a relatively broad front and slight depth. The greater 
part of the force is in the combat echelon and local reserves are reduced to a 
minimum. 

Strong reserves are, on the other hand, often held out by the larger cavalry 
units. On the offensive, relatively weak forces, deployed in groups, contain the 
enemy on the front while the principal forces, attacking with rapidity and by 
surprise, strike the hostile forces in flank and rear. The holding out of reserves 
to support the frontal defensive groups by fire action or counterattack on the 
flanks is also usually the most effective form of cavalry defensive action. Sim- 
ilarly, in a withdrawal, reserves support the frontal elements by repeatedly 
striking the hostile pursuit in flank or by taking up successive positions with a 
view to the delivery of flanking fire. 

84. The efficiency of cavalry depends in an especial measure upon the main- 
tenance of the condition of the mounts. Adequate provision must be made for 
their rest and subsistence and the relief of detachments assigned to especially 
arduous duty. The strength of cavalry must not be so frittered away in second- 
ary undertakings as to render it inadequate to the execution of its decisive 
missions. 

The vulnerability of large mounted formations to aerial attack frequently 
imposes on cavalry the necessity for executing its movements by night or for 
breaking up march columns into small groups when marches are executed by 
day. 

85. Cavalry is armed with the rifle, machine rifle, pistol, and saber. The 
larger cavalry units include machine guns, artillery pieces, and armored cars. 

86. Cavalry is organized with a view to the relatively extended frontage and 
reduced depth of its dispositions. Its elementary unit of combat, corresponding 
to that of the infantry, is the squad. The strength of larger units, the platoon, 
the troop, squadron, regiment, and brigade, is relatively decreased in view of 
the reduced requirements of cavalry in respect to local reserves. The brigade 
includes a machine-gun squadron, elements of which are attached to smaller 
cavalry units for combat. 

87. Cavalry is combined with other auxiliary arms in the cavalry division. 

Cavalry does not constitute an organic element of corps or of infantry divisions. 

Cavalry elements are attached to these units from army cavalry as required by 
the situation. 
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Several cavalry divisions may be combined into a cavalry corps for the exe- 
cution of a special mission. Large cavalry units are frequently reinforced by 
infantry in motor trucks. The attachment of infantry to cavalry units enables 
them to employ the infaritry to meet situations to which cavalry characteristics 
are not especially suited and at the same time to assign the cavalry to tasks to 
which it is peculiarly adapted. The infantry may thus be employed for the 
frontal attack of an enemy in position while advantage is taken of the greater 
mobility of the cavalry off the roads to strike the enemy in flank or rear; similarly, 
infantry may be employed to hold a defensive position, releasing the cavalry 
for more mobile missions. The attachment of infantry to large cavalry units 
is always indicated in cases where the situation requires the frontal attack of 
hostile troops in position or the stubborn holding of a defensive position. 

SIGNAL CORPS. 

88. Signal troops are organizations of experts skilled in the installation and 
operation of the technical means of signal communication. They are immediate 
agencies of the command in the service of which they transmit and receive 
orders, reports, and other messages. 

89. Telegraph and telephone lines constitute the basic means of signal com- 
munication. Other means of communication supplement and extend the service 
of the telegraph and telephone lines. 

90. Signal corps troops construct and operate the axes of telegraphic and 
telephonic communication which constitute the framework of the communication 
system of the field forces. The control points of this framework are the message 
centers of the large units and the advanced message centers of the leading in- 
fantry divisions. The system of signal communications thus defined is known 
as the command system. 

91. During an advance, each large unit establishes one or more axes of signal 
communication in the direction of its movement. Subordinate large units 
make connection at the head of the axial line established by the superior unit 
or at other exchanges on the axes of communication. 

92. In principle, each arm of the service is responsible for the establishment 
of its own interior signal communications and for the connection of its message 
center with the axes of communication established by the signal corps. In 
deploying for combat, the component units of divisions establish this connec- 
tion at the advanced message center of the division or at other exchanges on 
the axis of signal communications. 

93. In combat, supporting artillery units establish the wire communication 
from their message centers to the message centers of the unit supported. Sup- 
porting and supported units are also mutually connected through their connec- 
tions with the command system. 

94. The signal corps exercises technical supervision over the entire signal 
service of the field forces. It supplies other branches with the technical apparatus 
required for the installation of their own system of signal communications. 

Signal corps units operate the message centers of the command to which 
they pertain. 

95. The organization of signal corps units is adapted both to their technical 
employment and to their distribution for the execution of their various missions. 
The signal corps troops assigned to divisions, corps, and armies comprise construc- 
tion units designed for the installation of telegraphic and telephonic lines and 
operating units which include components for the operation of message centers, 
radio communications, and telegraph and telephone lines. In addition, signal 
corps troops assigned to armies include units designed for employment in con- 
nection with meteorological, intercept, radio-goniometric, listening, and carrier- 
pigeon service of the army. 
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ENGINEERS. 

96. Engineer troops are essentially organizations of skilled labor designed to 
increase the combat capacity of other arms through the execution of work facili- 
tating their movement, increasing their defensive powers, and providing for 
their shelter and water supply. 

Engineers contribute to the mobility of armies by the maintenance of their 
routes of communication and the elimination of obstacles to their movement. 
They decrease the mobility of hostile forces by the execution of demolitions and 
the creation of obstacles. They increase the defensive powers of other arms by 
the construction of certain defensive works, by technical assistance to those 
arms in the construction of these works of defense, and by furnishing them with 
the necessary supplies and materiel for the execution of field fortifications. 
They assist in maintaining the efficiency of troops of all branches by making the 
necessary provisions for their shelter and water supply, together with the inci- 
dental installations (except signal communications). 

97. The most important engineer mission is the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance of routes of communication and movement. Upon the success- 
ful execution of this mission depends, in large part, the mobility of the field 
forces and their power of maneuver. Broad prevision of the scope of opera- 
tions, careful planning, and the timely supply of the necessary materiel and labor 
are essential preliminary measures. These measures must be supplemented by 
progressive reconnaissance continuing throughout the course of operations. 

98. In principle, each combatant arm is responsible for the execution of the 
works necessary to its own defense. Engineer troops are employed for the 
construction of field fortifications of a special character and those essential to the 
general service of the command. They render technical assistance to other 
arms in the siting and construction of defenses and exercise such degree of super- 
vision over the execution of field works as may be delegated to them by the 
command to which they are assigned or attached. When not required for the 
execution of tasks for which they are peculiarly responsible, they may be employed 
to reinforce the other arms in the construction of their defense works. The 
principal responsibility of engineers in connection with defenses constructed by 
other arms consists in the supply of the necessary engineer tools and materiel. 

The siting and construction of rearward lines of defense, in accordance with 
instructions prepared by the command, may be delegated to engineer units. 

99. Engineer troops are classified as general and special. 

General engineer troops cover a wide field of engineering duties. These duties 
are, in general, in the nature of a pioneer service. General engineer troops 
include combat engineer regiments of infantry divisions, mounted combat 
engineer battalions of cavalry divisions, and general service engineer regiments 
and auxiliary engineer battalions of corps, armies, and the general headquarters 
reserve. 

Special engineer troops perform engineering duties which require special 
technical training. They include topographical, camouflage, railway, and lumber 
battalions, bridge and water-tank trains, and shop companies. They are assigned 
to armies or to the G. H. Q. reserve. The needs of lower units for the services 
of special engineer troops are met by the attachment to corps and divisions of the 
necessary troops or by the execution of the work required under the direction of 
army headquarters. 

100. Engineer troops are equipped with the necessary implements, transport 
and materiel for the execution of their duties. Combat engineer units are in 
addition armed with the same weapons as the infantry rifle company. All 
engineer units serving with armies and lower units are armed with the rifle 
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101. The elementary unit of organization of combat engineer units is the 
platoon, which is the smallest unit to which engineer equipment and the means for 
its transportation are regularly assigned. As a general rule, detachments smaller 
than a platoon should not be made. Larger combat engineer units comprise the 
company, battalion, and the regiment, so organized as to meet the general engi- 
neering needs of the unit to which they are organically assigned and to make avail- 
able suitable groups for attachment to its component units. Engineer units are 
given the same degree of mobility as the units to which they are assigned. 

103. Combat engineer units constitute an emergency infantry reserve of the 
unit to which they are organically assigned. 

103. In principle, the engineers assigned to any large unit are responsible for 
such route improvement and construction, including bridging, as is necessary to 
facilitate the movement of the troops and transportation of the unit to which they 
are assigned. Work of a more permanent nature and construction required for 
the passage of heavier loads than the maximum included in the composition of the 
leading units is undertaken by the engineers of higher units in order that the ad- 
vancing troops may not be deprived of the services of the engineers assigned to 
them. 

AIR SERVICE. 

104. Air forces are characterized by an extremely high degree of mobility, a 
power of movement in three dimensions, and extreme range of fire power. 

Their mobility enables them to cover great distances in a short period of time 
and makes possible the rapid intervention of powerful aerial concentrations at 
critical points in the theater of operations. 

The power of aircraft to move in vertical as well as horizontal directions enables 
them to maneuver in altitudes beyond the range of ground forces, to approach 
terrestrial objectives from such altitudes, and if uninjured again to withdraw 
themselves from the effective zone of ground fire. It also enables them to make 
deep incursions into enemy territory behind the lines of the hostile ground forces. 

Aircraft have a range of fire equivalent to the distance which they are capable 
of covering as limited by their fuel capacity. They are thus enabled to attack 
objectives behind the enemy’s lines and in enemy country beyond the extreme 
range of artillery, as well as those located within the range of ground forces. 

The powers of aircraft are limited by their dependence on landing grounds and 
by atmospheric conditions. 

108. The air service comprises aviation, balloon, and airship units. Aviation 
includes heavier-than-air craft; balloons and airships are lighter-than-air craft. 

106. The missions of aviation units comprise combat, observation, and the 
transmission of information. Combat missions comprise the pursuit of hostile 
aircraft, the attack of hostile ground forces, and the bombardment of terrestrial 
objectives. Observation missions include distant, close, and battle reconnaissance 
and the transmission of the information secured through reconnaissance. 

Corresponding to these missions, heavier-than-air craft is organized into ob- 
servation, attack, pursuit, and bombardment units. Each of these classes of 
aviation units is equipped with types of airplanes, armament, and other equip- 
ment adapted to its mission. 

The several classes of aviation are not restricted in their employment to the 
missions to which they are specialized. In varying degrees, all classes are quali- 
fied to execute the various aviation missions; their employment is governed by the 
relative importance of the several missions, the strength of the available air forces 
and the limitations imposed by the types of airplanes employed by each class. 
Incidental to the execution of its special missions, each class also executes mis- 
sions to which others are specialized. 
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107. Observation airplanes usually operate either singly or in formations of 
two or three airplanes. Combat airplanes usually operate in formations. 

108. Pursuit aviation constitutes the most vital element of the air service. 
Its success creates the conditions which enable the other elements to operate with 
the greatest degree of effectiveness. 

The general mission of pursuit aviation is to establish and maintain aerial 
supremacy. 

At the beginning of operations, pursuit aviation is concentrated for action 
against the zone concerning which the command most requires detailed informa- 
tion. Its activity is closely coordinated with that of observation aviation. Pur- 
suit aviation furnishes the aggressive element of aerial reconnaissance in force. 

In the attack of the combined arms, it is the mission of pursuit aviation to clear 
the air of hostile aircraft as far back as the line of the hostile artillery. It espe- 
cially attacks airplanes and balloons engaged in the adjustment of hostile artillery 
fire. The execution of this mission usually requires it to operate in successive 
formations. 

In battle, locally inferior pursuit forces seek to overcome their inferiority by 
concentrating their activity in point of time and thus defeat the hostile aviation in 
detail. 

The action of pursuit aviation is essentially offensive. It affords most effec- 
tive protection to the other air service units and to ground forces by seeking out 
and defeating the hostile aviation. When observation aviation requires local 
protection in the execution of reconnaissance missions, such protection is best 
secured by grouping several observation airplanes in formation. 

Pursuit aviation and antiaircraft artillery cooperate closely in defense against 
the night operations of hostile aviation and in the antiaircraft defense of localities. 

Pursuit airplanes are armed with machine guns; when employed as attack 
aviation, they also carry light bombs. 

109. Observation aviation operates for the information of the higher command, 
the artillery, the infantry, and the air service. It executes missions of both 
distant and close reconnaissance, observes troop movements, road and railroad 
traffic, enemy aircraft, and other evidences of hostile activity, and carries out 
special surveillance missions. It reconnoiters artillery objectives, observes 
artillery fire, and assists in its adjustment. It maintains contact of the higher 
command and artillery with the advanced infantry units in battle and transmits 
to infantry commanders information relative to the enemy’s advanced elements. 
It reconnoiters and reports objectives for bombardment and attack aviation. 

The reconnaissance of observation aviation is carried out by both visual and 
photographic means. 

Observation airplanes supplement the other means of communication between 
the command and the troops in action. Communication from the airplane to 
the ground is accomplished by means of radio telephony and telegraphy, dropped 
messages, pyrotechnics, and other visual signals. From the ground to the air- 
plane the means employed are pyrotechnics, panels, and radio. In special cases, 
observation airplanes may be employed for the transmission of messages between 
widely separated commands when other means of communication are lacking or 
inadequate. 

While engaged on reconnaissance missions, observation airplanes do not 
ordinarily seek combat; they fight only in self-defense. Insufficiency in the 
number of other types of airplanes or other factors of the situation may, however, 
require the use of observation airplanes for the attack of ground objectives. 

110. The mission of attack aviation is the attack of ground troops. These 
comprise the advanced hostile infantry, the artillery, balloons, reserves, and supply 
columns, troop trains, and columns of troops on the march. 
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Attack units operate over considerable depth and extended frontage. 

Attack airplanes are equipped with light cannon, machine guns, and light 
bombs. 

Troops and transportation in close formation are especially susceptible to the 
action of attack aviation. 

Concentrated employment of attack airplanes against objectives of decisive 
importance is essential to success. 

111. The mission of bombardment aviation is the bombardment of ground 
objectives. It operates particularly against hostile territory beyond the effective 
range of artillery. It carries out bombing operations both by day and by night. 

Objectives of particular importance to bombardment aviation are those vital 
to the functioning of the enemy’s line of communications and supply (railways, 
railroad stations, important bridges, supply depots, airdromes, etc.). During 
decisive combat, its effort is concentrated to render the greatest assistance 
possible to the main attack. 

112. The elementary unit of combat aviation is the flight, which comprises 
the largest number of airplanes that can be effectively maneuvered under the 
immediate control of a single leader. The basic unit of aviation is the squadron 
which combines several flights and units necessary to their maintenance, supply, 
transportation, and signal communication. Higher aviation units are the group 
and the wing. 

Larger combined formations of pursuit and bombardment units are consti- 
tuted for the execution of special missions under the direction of general head- 
quarters. 

113. The assignment of aviation elements to large units is based upon their 
mission and radius of action. 

Observation units are assigned to divisions, corps, armies, and the G. H. Q. 
reserve. 

Pursuit and attack units are assigned to armies and the G. H. Q. reserve. 

Bombardment units and airships are assigned to the G. H. Q. reserve. 

The assignment of aviation elements to particular units is to be regarded as 
flexible. It does not imply their fixed attachment to such units. The necessity 
for effecting aerial concentrations on critical fronts will frequently lead to the 
detachment of aviation elements from the units to which they are assigned. 
During phases of operations when the possibility of contact with hostile ground 
forces is relatively remote, the missions assigned to corps and divisions do not 
require the assistance of air forces; during such phases, the aviation units are 
concentrated under the control of higher commanders. 

Aviation units assigned to the G. H. Q. reserve may operate directly under 
general headquarters or they may be placed at the disposition of army or army- 
group commanders for a particular operation. 

114. Captive balloons constitute elevated observation posts and serve as a 
means of extending the field of view under continuous observation. They are 
capable of ascending to a maximum height of 4,500 feet, of obtaining a field of 
view under favorable conditions extending over a distance of 20 miles, and of 
communicating the results of their observations by telephone to the ground. 
They possess a considerable degree of mobility and can be moved frequently 
without material loss of efficiency. 

Captive balloons observe developments in friendly and in hostile territory for 
the information of the command, the artillery, and the infantry. For the pur- 
pose of observing and adjusting artillery fire, they are, whenever practicable, 
employed in preference to the airplane as a means of supplementing ground ob- 
servation. The airplane is preferably reserved for the observation of targets 
which are either located in territory beyond the effective field of view of observa- 
tion posts and balloons or are defiladed from their view. 
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Captive balloons also serve as means of communication between the command 
and advanced infantry elements. 

The captive balloon constitutes a vulnerable objective for the attack of hostile 
aviation. Balloon units are armed with machine guns and light cannon for 
antiaircraft defense. 

The basic balloon unit is the company which is equipped with one balloon and 
the ground installations necessary to its operations. Higher units are the bal- 
loon group and the balloon wing. 

Balloon units are assigned to corps and the G. H. Q. reserve. For operations, 
corps balloons are allotted to infantry divisions and the corps artillery. Balloon 
units of the G. H. Q. reserve serve as a source of reinforcement and replacement 
for corps balloon units. 

116. Airships are capable of long sustained flights and have considerable lift- 
ing power. They are employed on special distant missions and as an emergency 
means of transport. 




CHAPTER V. 

INFORMATION. 



RESEARCH OK INFORMATION. 

110. Military information is essential to the efficient preparation and execu- 
tion of strategical and tactical plans. It constitutes a vital element in the com- 
mander’s estimate of the situation and decision. Continuous research of informa- 
tion by all available means throughout the course of operations is necessary to 
the successful operations of all units. 

117. On the outbreak of hostilities, the commander of the field forces is fur- 
nished with the information collected by the War Department General Staff 
in time of peace relative to the terrain and resources of actual or probable theaters 
of operations, the enemy’s military forces, his resources in man power and mate- 
riel, his war aims and interests, and political, economic, and other data bearing 
on his ability to wage war. This is supplemented by additional data collected 
by the War Department General Staff and the general headquarters of the field 
forces during the progress of the war. 

118. In the theater or theaters of operations each unit is charged with the 
execution of the necessary measures for the collection of military information 
within its own zone of operation. The information obtained by subordinate 
units relative to their own zones of operation is supplemented by superior units 
and general headquarters through the employment of the special means at their 
disposal. 

Information collected by combat units in the field relates chiefly to the enemy 
forces with which they are in contact. It bears on their location, strength, 
composition, movements, intentions, armament, equipment, supply, tactical 
methods, discipline, morale, and general and special situations. 

119. The sources of information in the field include aerial and terrestrial 
observation and reconnaissance (visual or photographic); enemy documents 
(orders, reports, plans, maps, letters, etc.); higher subordinate and adjacent 
units; prisoners of war, deserters, repatriates, and inhabitants; escaped or ex- 
changed prisoners; captured enemy materiel; radio intercepts and goniometry; 
listening in on hostile telegraphic and telephonic communications; sound and 
flash ranging; enemy and neutral press; espionage. 

120. The necessary orientation is given to the research of information by the 
issuance of instructions to subordinate units indicating the points of greatest 
importance to the execution of the commander’s plan of operations and to the 
security of the command. These instructions are more or less specific, depending 
upon the situation and the size of the command. In some cases they may be 
limited to a statement of the general object to be accomplished. In other cases 
instructions may be elaborated into a systematic plan of intelligence research. 

Each unit commander, in his own zone of operation, directs the research of 
information in accordance with instructions received, and in addition independ- 
ently carries out such researches as are dictated by his special situation or required 
for the execution of the operation in which he is engaged. 

121. The evaluation, collation, and analysis of military information is the 
duty of the intelligence division of the general staff of large units and of the 
intelligence agencies of brigades, regiments, and battalions. 

77425°— 24 3 
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Information received by each unit is collated and transmitted to higher and 
adjacent units either in the form of situation reports or of periodic summaries. 
Important items of information are transmitted immediately. Situation maps are 
maintained by each headquarters showing the location of each of its elements, 
adjacent units, and the enemy. Information reports are evaluated in the light 
of other reports received, the reliability of the source, and other known factors 
of the situation. Special measures may be necessary to secure confirmation 
of doubtful information. Reports received during combat are often subject to 
discount on account of their exaggerated character. Situation reports are, when 
practicable and pertinent, accompanied by sketches. Information that no 
change in the situation of a subordinate unit has taken place and information 
confirming reports already rendered are frequently of importance to the com- 
mander. Such information is periodically reported during combat. 

Analysis of the information received leads to a more or less complete recon- 
struction of the enemy’s situation and activities and frequently furnishes the 
best indication of his intentions. 

122. Negative information (e. g., that a certain locality was not occupied 
by the enemy at a certain time) is frequently important. First contact with 
the enemy is always reported. 

123. Reports always give the source of information. Distinction is made 
between what is known and what is inferred. Reasons for inferences are given. 
Accurate statements as to time, place, and numbers are required. Indefinite 
expressions are avoided. 

124. Delay in the transmission of information decreases its value. It may 
lose all value if it reaches the commander too late to permit him to take the 
required action. It is therefore frequently necessary to transmit promptly 
incomplete items of information without waiting for more definite developments. 

COUNTERINFORMATION. 

125. The success of the operations of the field forces and the security of the 
command depend to a large extent upon the effectiveness of the measures taken 
to prevent the enemy from gaining information relative to their dispositions, 
movements, and plans. Possession by the enemy of information of our own 
forces gives him time to take the necessary countermeasures, enables him to 
direct the employment of his forces to the greatest advantage, and destroys the 
effect of surprise essential to the success of our own operations. 

Counterinformation measures comprise counterespionage, censorship, counter- 
reconnaissance, night movements, the use of covered approaches, camouflage, 
smoke screens, the enforcement of secrecy discipline, and the observance of 
secrecy measures in the preparation of plans of operation. 

The intelligence agencies of the several units control the counterespionage 
service and censorship in the theater of operations. In hostile territory the 
movements of inhabitants are strictly controlled; possession is promptly taken 
of telegraphic and telephonic establishments and other means of communication; 
newspapers and postal communications are suppressed or are censored with 
reference to the publication of information relative to our own forces. 

For regulations relative to censorship, see Chapter IV, Part II. 

Counterreconnaissance is executed by the air service, the cavalry, and security 
detachments. 

Counterreconnaissance can not be relied upon for complete protection from 
enemy observation. It must be supplemented by other measures, including 
night marches, concealment of day location of forces in woods, villages, and other 
cover, the use of masks, camouflage, and smoke. 
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Secrecy discipline requires that troops refrain from discussing the military 
situation, plans, movements, etc., in the presence of civilians. The use of the 
technical means of signal communication is closely supervised with a view to 
enforcing the regulations relative to the transmission of secret information and 
instructions. 

Special precautions are taken in the preparation of plans of operations to avoid 
their premature disclosure. In the various phases of their development only so 
much is communicated to subordinates as is necessary to the efficient execution 
of the missions assigned to them. For reasons both of secrecy and of simplicity 
in the statement of missions, it is generally undesirable that the operation orders 
of any unit reproduce in their entirety the provisions of the orders of superior 
units. Special precautions are taken in the safeguarding and transmission of 
secret and confidential documents. 

Counterinformation is supplemented by measures designed to deceive or mis- 
lead the enemy as to our intentions and dispositions. (See par. 382.) 




CHAPTER VI. 



TRANSMISSION OF ORDERS, INFORMATION, AND REPORTS— 

DIARY. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

120. The efficient exercise of command and the prompt exploitation of in- 
formation require the establishment of reliable means of communication. 

127. In principle, orders, information, and reports are transmitted through 
military channels. When in urgent cases deviation from this principle occurs, 
intermediate commanders are informed as soon as practicable as to the purport 
of orders or other messages delivered directly to their subordinates. 

128. Communication is effected by technical means and by messengers. 
Connection is maintained between superior and subordinate units and between 
adjacent units. The establishment of communication by technical means 
between subordinate and superior units is the responsibility of the superior unit; 
between adjacent units, as directed by their common superior. Each unit 
makes its own provisions far transmission by messenger. 

120. Due economy in the employment of the technical means of signal com- 
munication must be practiced. Signal units and their materiel are not committed 
to action until a situation develops which warrants the expenditure of the 
materiel and effort involved. Economy of force must also be considered in the 
selection of the means employed ; the various means of signal communication are 
so employed that they mutually supplement each other and that those requiring 
the greatest expenditure of effort and materiel are not put into action when the 
service required can be effectively performed by the less expensive means. 

So long as headquarters are in movement they usually maintain connection 
by means of mounted messengers, motorcyclists, and cyclists. 

130. The location of the various command posts constitutes the basis for 
the employment of signal units; the early designation of command posts on 
deployment for action is necessary for the prompt establishment of signal com- 
munications. In the location of command posts, consideration is given to the 
requirements of signal communications; cover from hostile ground and aerial 
observation is necessary to the undisturbed functioning of radio and projector 
stations. 

131. In accordance with the directions of the commander, the signal officer 
of each unit prepares the instructions for the establishment of the signal com- 
munications of the units. These instructions contain the necessary information 
to enable the signal officers of subordinate units to take the necessary measures 
for the establishment of signal communications within their units and the con- 
nection with the axes of communication or message centers of the higher units 
(location of the axes of signal communication, message centers, exchanges, 
employment of signal troops and the various means of signal communication, 
etc.). Signal officers of the combatant arms maintain close touch with the 
divisional signal officer. 

MESSAGE CENTERS. 

132. The signal officer of each unit down to and including the battalion 
establishes and operates a message center, which is charged with the dispatch, 
recording, and coding and decoding of messages. The message center determines 
what means of transmission will be used and is responsible for the prompt delivery 
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and the acknowledgment and receipt of messages. It determines the priority in 
the dispatch of messages in accordance with the instructions of the commander. 

133 . Advanced message centers are usually established at the head of axes of 
signal communications. They serve as junction points for the connection of the 
telephonic systems of subordinate units with the axes of signal communications 
and for the reception and relay of communications transmitted by messengers. 
They are usually equipped with the various technical means of signal com- 
munications as well as an adequate messenger service. When signal communi- 
cations are lacking or fail to function, the advanced message center serves as a 
means of economizing the number of men employed in the transmission of 
messages and increases rapidity and certainty in transmission. 

Advanced message centers should be easy to find and are, therefore, pref- 
erably located on or near the main routes of traffic. They should, as far as 
practicable, be protected from hostile fire. Information as to their location is 
always transmitted to the troops. 

During an offensive operation, construction of telephone lines is pushed 
forward from the advanced message center in accordance with the progression 
of the troops and new advanced message centers established as required by the 
situation. 

When division headquarters moves forward by echelon, it will be advantageous, 
if consistent with other considerations, for the first echelon to select the new 
command post in the vicinity of the advanced message center. When the move- 
ment of headquarters is completed, the advanced message center will then 
become the division message center. 

Advanced message centers are frequently employed in the reconnaissance 
operations of cavalry divisions as collecting points for messages of several recon- 
naissance detachments. (See pars. 184-189.) 

TRANSMISSION BY TECHNICAL MEANS. 

134 . The technical means employed in the transmission of messages include 
the telephone, telegraph, radio, signal tanks, airplanes, ground telegraphy, 
visual and sound signals, carrier pigeons, message grenades, and messenger dogs. 

135 . The telegraph and telephone constitute the basic means of signal com- 
munication. They will not, however, always be available for communication 
between forces operating at a considerable distance from each other, between 
troop units and the higher command on the march, and between the advanced 
troops and the rear in combat. Rapidly changing situations such as a pursuit 
or retreat greatly restrict the practicability of their employment. Their failure 
to function in critical situations must also be reckoned with. They must, there- 
fore, be supplemented by other means of communication. 

Telephonic and telegraphic transmission is subject to hostile interception. 
It should not be employed in interchanges relative to plans of operation which 
are not to be immediately executed. Code language is frequently prescribed for 
use in telephonic interchanges subject to enemy interception. 

During an advance, signal troops engaged in the construction of axes of tele- 
phonic communication usually operate in two detachments. The rear detach- 
ment starts at the head of the line already completed, while the leading detach- 
ment commences construction at an advanced point along the route of move- 
ment. When the rear detachment has reached the point where the section under 
construction by the leading detachment commences, it moves past the leading 
detachment and recommences construction at an advanced point; detachments 
thus successively pass each other on completing the construction of sections of 
the line. 
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138. Radio transmission is especially applicable to employment In spanning 
distances between widely separated forces. It also possesses the advantage of 
being less vulnerable than wire systems to the effects of hostile fire, and is, there- 
fore, a valuable supplement to wire lines in combat. Signal tanks equipped 
with radio are especially suited to employment in zones of heavy hostile fire. 
Radio permits of the simultaneous transmission of a message to several recip- 
ients. Interception of radio messages must, however, be presumed; code is 
therefore used for the transmission of all messages which contain information of 
value to the enemy. Discretion must be used even in the sending of coded 
messages, on account of the possibility of their being deciphered by the enemy; 
where radio is the only adequate means of communication available, it may be 
necessary to decide whether the urgency of the message outweighs the value to 
the enemy of information contained in it. Radio transmission is also subject to 
hostile interference. 

Signal detachments charged with maintaining radio communication during the 
progress of a march usually work in pairs and advance by successive bounds; 
one detachment establishes and operates a radio station while the other moves 
forward to an advanced position. When the rear detachment discontinues its 
station, it passes the station of the leading detachment and reestablishes itB 
station in an advanced position. 

137. Airplanes find especial application as a means of communication when 
distance, intervening obstacles on the ground, or other factors of the situation 
prevent the use of other means, or when more rapid transmission is required than 
can be accomplished by other available means. They are thus used to span 
gaps between widely separated forces, between the command and the infantry, 
and the artillery and the infantry in combat, and between the command and 
various elements of columns on the march. In combat, dropping grounds are 
established near the command posts of large units, and infantry and artillery 
commanders; on the march, near the location of higher commanders and at 
various points along the route of march. Dropping grounds are identified by 
the display of panels. 

138. Signal projectors are the principal means for transmitting messages by 
visual signaling. They find especial application under circumstances where the 
necessity for economizing materiel renders impracticable the establishment of 
wire connections. They are thus employed for communication between infan- 
try units and the rear on development for action prior to the establishment of 
wire lines; between adjacent units; between reconnaissance and security detach- 
ments or patrols and the rear; between infantry companies and their battalions 
in action; and between observers in the combat echelon and the rear. They 
are also employed to supplement wire lines and as a means of communication 
between airplanes and ground troops. 

The use of signal projectors is limited by the consideration that the light 
flashes must be concealed from hostile observation. The discovery of their 
location draws hostile fire and may give the enemy information as to the distri- 
bution of the troops. Their utility is, therefore, for the most part, limited to 
communication from front to rear. Connection by projector from rear to front 
may sometimes be effected through the employment of relays of oblique lines. 

Communication by projector is usually limited to short conventional messages. 

Communication by signal flags is similar in application to projector signaling 
but is more restricted in scope. 

Light signals (rockets, flares, etc.) are one of the most efficient means of com- 
munication between the infantry and the artillery in battle and of transmitting 
to the command information of the arrival of the leading battalions at important 
terrain lines or points. Light signals of the leading units are, when necessary, 
repeated by message centers of the higher unit to which they pertain. 
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139. Ground telegraphy has the advantage of relative invulnerability to fire 
effect, but its radius of transmission is limited. It finds its most useful applica- 
tion in spanning short distances over fire-swept zones in combat. 

140. Sound signals are chiefly of value as alarm signals, as a means of attract- 
ing attention, and for the transmission of short conventional messages and orders. 

141. Message grenades, messenger dogs, and carrier pigeons find their prin- 
cipal application as a means of communication from the combat echelon to the 
rear. 

TRANSMISSION BY MESSENGER. 

142. Sole reliance can not be placed upon the technical means of signal com- 
munication, and their absence or failure to function does not relieve a commander 
of his responsibility of keeping superiors and adjacent units informed as to the 
situation. Independently of the technical means, each commander provides for 
the transmission of orders, information, and reports by means of messengers. 

143. In transmission by messengers, the most efficient means of movement 
available is employed. Depending on the situation, the state of the roads, and 
traffic conditions, messengers are transported by automobiles, motorcycles, 
bicycles, or horses, or the message is sent by runner. In hostile territory it may 
be advantageous to use armored cars or to provide an armed escort. 

144. In combat, communication by mounted messengers, motorcyclists, or 
cyclists is maintained as far forward as the hostile fire and the nature of the 
terrain will permit. Runners complete the transmission between the message 
center where service by mounted messenger, motorcyclists, or cyclists ceases and 
the more advanced units. Runners may operate singly or in relays of runner 
posts. The latter method is necessary when heavily shelled areas must be crossed 
and the greatest possible rapidity of movement is required. Runner relays be- 
tween the message center of a unit and lower units are established by the higher 
unit. 

145. For covering long distances, e. g., in connection with the reconnoitering 
operations of cavalry divisions, relay lines of mounted men may become neces- 
sary. When such lines are established, connecting posts are generally placed on 
the roads at well-marked points such as crossroads, bridges, etc. 

148. Important messages are often sent by two or more messengers. It may 
be advisable to send duplicate messages by different routes. Officers are em- 
ployed for the transmission of important messages when explanation relative to 
the situation or additional information may be required. 

147. When several copies of a message are transmitted, notation is made on 
each copy as to the persons to whom copies have been furnished. 

148. Messages carried by messenger are, when practicable, inclosed in en- 
velopes properly addressed. The envelope, when not marked “confidential,” is 
left unsealed so that commanders along the route of transmission may read the 
contents. The recipient notes the time of receipt upon the envelope and returns 
it to the bearer. Other persons to whom the message is shown en route enter 
notation over their signature on the message. 

149. The officer directing the transmission of a message gives the messenger 
the instructions necessary to the accomplishment of his mission (destination, 
route, rate of movement, persons along the route to whom the message is to be 
shown, place where he is to report after the delivery of the message). Unless 
considerations of secrecy prevent the messenger is informed as to the contents 
of the message 

DIARY. 

150. The diary is a record of events kept during actual or threatened hostili- 
ties by troops in the theater thereof and during maneuvers by the troops engaged 
therein. Detailed instructions as to the preparation and disposition of the diary, 
data to be entered therein, and units by which kept are contained in Army 
Regulations. 




CHAPTER VII. 

RECONNAISSANCE. 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

151. Reconnaissance is the operation carried out by troops in the field for 
the purpose of gaining information relative to the enemy or the terrain and 
resources of the theater of operations. 

152. Reconnaissance is executed in conformity with the principle that contact 
with the enemy must be gained at the earliest practicable moment and once 
gained is never lost. 

153. According to the location of objectives and the phase of operations in 
progress, reconnaissance is classified as distant, close, and battle reconnaissance. 

154. Distant reconnaissance is directed against distant objectives. It pro- 
cures the information upon which the strategical and operative plans and decisions 
of the high command are based. It commences during the opening phases of 
campaign and continues throughout the subsequent course of operations. It 
seeks to determine the enemy areas of concentration and the strength, general 
composition, routes and direction of movement of hostile columns; the progress, 
depth, and width of the movement; the location and configuration of the enemy ’s 
dispositions and his defensive organization; the location and strength of his 
general reserves; railroad traffic and construction behind the enemy’s lines; 
location of Bupply establishments, airdromes, etc. 

During the opening phases of campaign, distant reconnaissance is directed 
against objectives well within hostile territory. As the principal opposing 
forces approach contact, its activities are directed against distant objectives 
in rear of the leading hostile elements, in enemy territory, and on the flanks of 
the hostile forces. 

155. Distant reconnaissance is a mission of the air service and the cavalry. 
The r61e performed by each of these two arms in the execution of this mission is 
determined by its peculiar characteristics. The air service seeks to locate the 
principal hostile concentrations, the routes of movement of the main hostile 
columns, and activity within the hostile lines. Cavalry locates advanced enemy 
elements by contact; by combat, it pushes home the contact thus established, 
secures touch with more important advanced enemy forces, and locates gaps in 
the hostile front of operations. It thus establishes the configuration of the hostile 
dispositions. Its reconnaissance continues under weather conditions that 
impede air operations and against objectives that are concealed from air 
observation. Cavalry furnishes the most reliable negative information (e. g., 
that a certain area or locality is not occupied by hostile forces). It obtains 
information by questioning prisoners, deserters, and inhabitants, and by the 
seizure of posts and telegraph offices and the examination of letters, dispatches, 
and newspapers. It executes the detailed terrain reconnaissance essential to 
the operations of the field forces. On the other hand, cavalry can rarely 
secure information relative to activity within the hostile lines, and its action in 
obtaining and transmitting information is much less rapid than that of the air 
service. 

Information obtained by the air service enables higher commanders to give 
the proper orientation to the reconnaissance activities of cavalry. 
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156. Measures for the coordination of the distant reconnaissances of the 
air service and the cavalry are of especial importance in the opening phase of 
campaign. For this purpose, general headquarters establishes an advanced 
center of information near the headquarters oi the cavalry command under 
charge of a superior officer. Similar measures may be taken by groups of armies 
or an army for the coordination of the reconnaissance activities of the air service 
and cavalry operating under their orders. 

167. Close reconnaissance is executed when the opposing forces are within 
a few days’ march of each other. It furnishes the command with the detailed 
information which serves as the basis for tactical decisions. It seeks to determine, 
e. g., the location of advanced enemy forces; the strength and composition of 
the hostile columns; his local defensive organization; supply arrangements; 
detraining points, etc. 

Close reconnaissance is executed by the air service and the cavalry in the 
service of large units and by each arm in connection with its own operations. 

158. Battle reconnaissance includes the continuous observation of the activity 
of all enemy forces engaged in battle or in immediate contact with our own 
principal forces preliminary to battle. It furnishes commanders of all grades 
with information necessary to the most effective employment of the forces 
which have not been committed to action. It aims chiefly to secure informa- 
tion relative to the enemy’s tactical dispositions. It comprises the observa- 
tion of the activities of the enemy 's advanced elements, the location and move- 
ment of his reserves, the location of his flanks, the deployment of his artillery, 
etc. Battle reconnaissance is executed by all combatant arms. The activities 
of cavalry are ordinarily restricted to the flanks. Flank reconnaissance is of 
especial importance during battle. 

158. Reconnaissance is executed by forces varying in strength from a large 
unit composed of all arms to a patrol of a few men. 

160. Essential information can frequently be secured only through attack. 
Reconnaissance forces do not hesitate to attack when their mission requires it. 

161. Commanders regulate the execution of reconnaissance with a view to 
preventing duplication of effort as between the reconnaissance agencies under 
their own control and those of subordinate units and as between adjacent sub- 
ordinate units. This object may be accomplished by the assignment of zones 
of reconnaissance in depth and in width, by the assignment of reconnaissance 
objectives or missions, or by informing subordinates relative to reconnaissances 
to be executed by higher units. In the absence of instructions, each unit exe- 
cutes the reconnaissances necessary to its own operations within its own zone 
of operations and toward unsupported flanks. 

Due economy of forces is observed in the assignment of reconnaissance mis- 
sions. Effective reconnaissance requires the concentration of reconnaissance 
forces against the objectives of most decisive importance. 

162. Instructions for the execution of a reconnaissance cover information 
relative to the enemy which will assist the reconnoitering force in its operations 
and enable it to discriminate as to the importance of information obtained 
and the necessity for its prompt transmission; the zones, routes, or objectives of 
adjacent reconnaissances; the intentions of the commander in so far as these 
are of importance to the reconnoitering force; mission expressed in terms of the 
information required, including negative information when desired; relative 
importance of the various items of information required; the area to be covered, 
or route to be followed; and other data depending on the character of the recon- 
noitering force, the mission, and the situation. 

163. The successful action of reconnaissance forces contributes strongly to 
the defeat of hostile reconnaissance on the front of reconnaissance. After the 
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reconnaissance needs on the front where the command most desires information 
have been provided for, forces are, when available, assigned to counterrecon- 
naissance missions on fronts where it is of especial importance to screen the 
dispositions of the troops from hostile investigation. 

AERIAL RECONNAISSANCE. 

164. The air service participates in all phases of distant, close, and battle 
reconnaissance. 

166. Aerial reconnaissance is executed by the observation squadrons and 
balloon units operating under the direction of the several large units. Pursuit 
units open the way when necessary for action of the observation airplanes. 

166. The aerial reconnaissance missions of the several large units correspond 
to the objectives which are of especial importance to their decisions and dis- 
positions; these missions vary with the distance separating the opposing forces. 

Distant reconnaissance is the mission of the observation squadrons operating 
under the direction of general headquarters, a group of armies, or an army. 
Corps and division air service execute missions of close reconnaissance. Battle 
reconnaissance is ordinarily executed by divisional observation squadrons. 
Special close and battle reconnaissances are executed by the air service of corps 
and larger units for the information of the command (command reconnaissances). 

167. Definite missions are assigned for the reconnaissance or observation 
units. Such missions may be the observation of certain zones or areas or the 
surveillance of important lines (e. g., rivers, railroads). 

On a march in proximity to the enemy, the reconnaissance of the leading corps 
and divisions usually extends to a distance beyond their objective at least equal 
to the distance of their rearmost infantry units to the objective. 

168. During the opening phase of operations, the necessary coordination be- 
tween pursuit and observation units is insured by their common control by the 
same higher headquarters (general headquarters or groups of armies). During 
periods of active close and battle reconnaissance, it will usually be essential to 
decentralize the control of the greater part of pursuit units to the armies engaged in 
decisive operations in order that the action of pursuit may be effectively directed 
in support of the reconnaissances of corps and divisional air service. Large units 
having pursuit formations under their control inform subordinate commands as to 
the projected pursuit activity in order that the observation squadrons of the latter 
may coordinate their action with that of pursuit. 

169. Deep reconnaissances into hostile territory are executed by observation 
units operating under the direction of general headquarters or of a group of armies. 
Such reconnaissances are frequently carried out by single airplanes flying at high 
altitudes. Several observation airplanes may be group ia for the execution of the 
reconnaissance when greater fighting power is requirec' Ordinarily the airplanes 
assigned to long-distance reconnaissances do not require the i mm ediate protection 
of pursuit during the entire course of the reconnaissance. Hostile aerial activity 
may, however, make it necessary to provide escort of pursuit formations when 
crossing the enemy lines or other zones of especial danger. Considerations of con- 
servation of the materiel and the necessity for the concentrated employment of 
pursuit forces require that their use in the protection of long-distance reconnais- 
sances be closely limited. 

Long-distance reconnaissances seek especially to discover indications of the 
enemy plan of concentration, troop movements between the interior and the front, 
and the shifting of troops from one theater of operations to another. Important 
railroad centers are kept under observation with a view to noting the volume and 
direction of traffic emanating from them. Concentrations of rolling stock fre- 
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quently furnish indications of projected troop movements. When important rail- 
road movements are discovered, the routes of movement are held under constant 
surveillance, and effort is made to locate the detraining points of the hostile move- 
ment. Points of detrainment are frequently indicated by increase in detraining 
facilities at railroad stations. 

Long-distance reconnaissances also indicate suitable objectives for the attack 
of bombardment aviation. 

High-flying airplanes will not be able to follow the movements of troops on the 
ground. Railroad movements and extensive new constructions can, however, be 
readily observed. Aerial photographs will show new building, road, and railroad 
construction. 

170. More detailed information will be required at points of decisive importance 
nearer the probable or actual zone of contact of the ground forces. It will be 
necessary for the reconnoitering airplanes to fly at lower altitudes, and stronger 
hostile opposition will be encountered. These reconnaissances are in daylight 
executed by observation squadrons operating in close cooperation with pursuit 
formations. Night reconnaissances may be executed by single airplanes. Roads 
and the exits to villages and woods are closely observed both by day and by night 
with a view to discovering the location of enemy forces and the direction of their 
movement. Columns once observed in movement are, as far as practicable, 
maintained under constant surveillance. On clear nights the movement of troops 
on roads in open country can be clearly distinguished; night reconnaissances are 
facilitated by the use of flares. Important information may be obtained by night 
observation of railroad centers and railway movements. 

171. The battle reconnaissance missions comprise artillery missions, infantry 
missions, and command missions. 

Observation airplanes assigned to artillery missions operate under the direction 
of the artillery commander. In accordance with his instructions, they execute the 
reconnaissances required for the location of artillery targets and adjust artillery 
fire. They report artillery fire effect, the appearance of new targets, and active 
enemy elements not being fired on. Observation of artillery fire is sometimes 
executed by formations of several reconnaissance airplanes in which one is charged 
with the actual observation while the others afford it the necessary protection 
from hostile attack. 

Infantry missions include the observation of advanced hostile infantry and our 
own infantry, and the transmission of information and reports between the higher 
command and the artillery and infantry commanders and advanced infantry ele- 
ments. Airplanes detailed on infantry missions observe the progress of combat and 
report the location of our own advanced infantry, the assembly of hostile troops for 
attack or of hostile reserves for counterattack, the location of hostile strong points 
holding up our own attack, location of hostile observation posts and enemy pene- 
trations into our own position. Infantry airplanes identify themselves to our own 
infantry by firing rockets or flares or by other preconcerted means. The most 
advanced infantry elements identify themselves to the airplane by the display of 
panels, flares, flashlights, signal projectors, or other prescribed means. Infantry 
command posts identify their location by similar means. 

Command reconnaissances are executed for the especial information of higher 
commanders. They may be ordered for the purpose of obtaining information as 
to the situation of the troops engaged or as to movements of hostile troops in rear 
or on the flanks of the battle front. Observation of hostile detraining stations is of 
especial importance. 

172. In the assignment of reconnaissance missions, consideration is given to the 
number of missions that can be effectively executed with the air service strength 
ovft.iin.Hle under the existing air situation. Where probability of combat with 
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enemy pursuit is high, it will be frequently necessary to send out formations to do 
the work which might otherwise be assigned to one airplane, with a consequent 
reduction in number of practicable missions. 

The methods to be employed in the execution of the reconnaissance are normally 
left to the decision of the air service commander. 

173. In deliberately prepared attacks it will often be important to avoid be- 
traying the imminence and locality of the projected attack by unusual aerial ac- 
tivity. In such cases, it will be necessary to execute the required reconnaissances 
in connection with the normal aerial activity along the front of attack or to equal- 
ize increased aerial activity by a correspondingly increased activity on other fronts. 

174. After provision for our own reconnaissance, any available pursuit may be 
employed for counterreconnaissance on fronts where it is important to conceal our 
own activity from enemy observation. During the battle of the combined arms, 
pursuit seeks to defeat hostile aerial reconnaissance by the attack of hostile obser- 
vation airplanes and balloons. Bombardment and attack aviation contribute to 
counterreconnaissance by the attack of hostile airdromes. 

Due to the inability of our own airplanes to remain constantly in the air, com- 
plete elimination of hostile aerial reconnaissance can not be expected; ground 
forces must in any case take the necessary measures to conceal their movements 
and dispositions. 

TERRESTRIAL RECONNAISSANCE. 

176. General principles. — Cavalry is the principal agency of terrestrial dis- 
tant and close reconnaissance. 

170. Forces charged primarily with the execution of reconnaissance missions 
regulate their activity with regard to their mission and the movements and ac- 
tivity of the enemy rather than with reference to the unit in the service of which 
they operate. Their distance from their own unit is limited only by considerations 
of the time required for the transmission of information by the available means and 
their own requirements for support. A unit assigned to a reconnaissance mission 
generally details separate forces for the execution of reconnaissance and its own 
security. 

177. Forces assigned to reconnaissance missions secure information chiefly 
through the employment of patrols. When, on account of hostile activity or the 
distance of objectives, patrols require close support in the execution of their mis- 
sion, reconnaissance is executed by detachments which closely back up the action 
of patrols and furnish reliefs for patrol duty. 

178. The strength of reconnaissance detachments and patrols is influenced by 
the mission, the distance, the attitude of inhabitants, the strength and activity of 
the enemy, and, in the case of patrols, the necessity for concealment and their 
requirements for messenger service. 

The more important distant patrols are commanded by officers. Intelligence 
personnel frequently accompanies reconnaissance patrols and, in especial cases, 
furnishes the personnel of the patrol. 

179. Patrols are assigned clear missions and definite objectives. The ability of 
patrols sent out from a marching command to move in a lateral direction is lim- 
ited and missions involving extensive lateral movement should not, as a rule, be 
assigned to them. 

180. Patrols move by bounds from one observation point to another; suc- 
cessive locations and the route thereto are, as far as practicable, reconnoitered be- 
fore leaving the previous location. When not in movement, patrols seek conceal- 
ment. They utilize existing cover in their movement from one location to another. 
They attack when necessary to the execution of their mission. In hostile terri- 
tory they avoid Inhabited places. In order to reconnolter the hostile main body, 
they endeavor to steal through the enemy’s covering forces without being seen. 
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181. Reconnaissance in force sometimes constitutes the best means of clearing 
up an uncertain situation. This is especially the case when the enemy’s cover- 
ing forces deny the information to smaller detachments. For the troops engaged 
in the operation, reconnaissance in force usually consists of a local attack with 
a limited objective. The commander ordering a reconnaissance in force must 
give consideration to the possibility that his own intentions may thereby be 
revealed. He must also be prepared for the eventuality that the reconnaissance 
may bring on a general engagement. 

182. Reconnaissance by cavalry. — Distant terrestrial reconnaissance is 
executed by cavalry divisions or lesser cavalry forces, operating under the direc- 
tion of armies, a group of armies, or general headquarters. When several cavalry 
divisions have a common mission, they are usually combined under one com- 
mander. 

183. The major mission of the cavalry engaged in distant reconnaissance is 
to gain and maintain contact with the enemy’s principal forces, particularly in 
that part of the theater of operations of decisive importance to the success of 
the field forces. For the execution of this mission, it must have sufficient 
strength and fighting power to overcome the opposition of the hostile cavalry. 
In order to have sufficient cavalry strength at the critical points, it may be 
necessary to allot only minor cavalry forces to secondary fronts and to assign 
them a covering mission. 

184. The cavalry division is assigned a zone of reconnaissance which ordi- 
narily does not exceed 25 to 30 miles in width. It redistributes its zone to 
reconnaissance detachments varying in strength and composition in accordance 
with the hostile opposition to be expected and the relative importance of their 
several missions. Reconnaissance detachments may thus have a strength vary- 
ing from a troop to a regiment, reinforced in accordance with the requirements 
of their mission by machine guns, armored cars, and artillery. 

In the distribution of forces for reconnaissance and the assignment of missions, 
due consideration is given to the points of most decisive importance to the mis- 
sion of the division. Greater strength and a more aggressive mission ar# 
assigned to the detachments operating in the more decisive zones. In the 
beginning when the situation is not clear, it will generally be advisable to limit 
the strength of reconnaissance detachments. In any case, the allotment of too 
large a proportion of the divisional strength to reconnaissance results in inade- 
quate support of the reconnaissance detachments and reduces the power of 
the division to engage the main forces of the opposing cavalry. 

186. The distribution of zones to reconnaissance detachments is based, in 
general, on the available road net. The zone assigned to a troop rarely exceeds 
10 miles in width. In the case of flank zones, the inner boundary only may be 
indicated. 

186. The cavalry division indicates the general route of the reconnaissance 
detachment within its zone of action and the line that its patrols are to reach 
daily. The distance between the reconnaissance detachment and the cavalry 
division varies in accordance with the situation; at times, it may become sev- 
eral days’ march. 

187. The reconnaissance detachment communicates with the main body by 
radio, messengers, or other available means. Messenger transmission may be 
effected by motorcycles, armored cars, or relays of mounted messengers. In 
hostile territory, especial provision for the protection of relay stations may 
become necessary. 

188. The reconnaissance detachment provides for its security by day and 
by night. Change of location after dark adds greatly to security. 
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189. Reconnaissance detachments send out smaller groups in their front. 
Patrols constitute the leading reconnoitering elements. The reconnaissance 
detachment keeps its patrols well in hand at such distance that it can effectively 
support their action. This is accomplished in part by regulated advances and 
by the assignment of close objectives and definite missions. The reconnaissance 
detachment supports by attack the action of patrols held up by stronger hostile 
forces. 

Patrols sent to distant objectives often have difficulty in sending back informa- 
tion; distant patrols are sent out only for the execution of important special 
missions. They are usually commanded by officers. 

190. The cavalry division details the necessary covering forces for its own 
security. Reconnaissance detachments are not charged with missions of security 
with respect to the main body. 

191. An observation squadron of the air service is assigned to each cavalry 
division. Its primary mission is to extend in depth the zone under observation 
by the reconnaissance detachments and to secure information which will enable 
the cavalry units to give effective direction to their activities. It assists the 
division commander in regulating the advance of the division by reporting the 
location of the various elements of his command and by the service which it 
renders as a means of communication between the division and its advanced 
units. 

192. Reconnaissance detachments which have established contact with the 
main enemy forces keep them under surveillance through their patrols and follow 
the enemy’s movements. They take advantage of the discovery of gaps between 
enemy elements to penetrate within the enemy lines, explore the gap, and recon- 
noiter the enemy’s dispositions. 

193. When the distance between the main bodies of the two opposing forces 
is so reduced that there is no longer room for its operations (two to three days’ 
march), the cavalry division withdraws, in the general case, to a flank. The 
reconnaissance detachments either come under control of the corps or are 
relieved by elements of corps or divisional cavalry and join the cavalry division. 

194. Cavalry attached to corps from army cavalry is employed in the execu- 
tion of the various missions required by the situation. According to circum- 
stances, it operates under the immediate direction of the corps commander or 
is distributed to the leading infantry divisions. 

On account of the close connection between its operations and those of the 
leading infantry divisions, cavalry assigned to missions of close reconnaissance 
is usually most effectively employed under the direction of the infantry divisions. 

195. Divisional cavalry engaged in reconnaissance operates in accordance 
with the principles governing the operations of a reconnaissance detachment. 
It executes missions of close reconnaissance in the zone of operations assigned to 
the division. When the cavalry divisions withdraw from the front of the army ; 
the divisional cavalry takes over its duties and maintains contact with the 
enemy. It also executes detailed terrain reconnaissances essential to the move- 
ment and tactical employment of the division. 

Divisional cavalry is equipped with means of establishing radio communica- 
tion with the main body. 

190, The division commander frequently holds a portion of the division 
cavalry at his own disposition for the execution of special reconnaissance. 

197. During the battle of the main opposing forces, cavalry is employed as 
required by the situation to cover the flanks of the command, attack hostile 
flanks or rear, fill gaps, or execute reconnaissance against the hostile flanks and 
rear. It particularly reconnoiters hostile movement in extension of the wings, 
the location and movement of hostile reserves and any gaps which may develop 
in the hostile dispositions. 
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198. In preparing its attack, cavalry covers its front and flanks with combat 
patrols. Combat patrols gain contact with the enemy and observe his move- 
ments; as long as the situation permits, they remain mounted; when mounted 
movement is no longer practicable, they continue their operations on foot. 

199. Cavalry units assigned to counterreconnaissance as their principal mis- 
sion seek to defeat or neutralize hostile ground reconnaissance forces. In the 
execution of this mission, they operate offensively, defensively, or by delaying 
action. 

Counterreconnaissance is most effectively accomplished by the defeat of the 
hostile reconnaissance forces. Hostile patrol activity is most completely elim- 
inated by the defeat of the stronger detachments which support them. 

Defensive counterreconnaissance may be effective when there is available a 
position of restricted frontages which must be crossed by hostile reconnaissance 
forces. Cavalry forces engaged in defensive counterreconnaissance are, when 
practicable, strongly reinforced by infantry and artillery. Cavalry sends out 
reconnaissance detachments which attack advanced enemy detachments or 
obstruct their operations. 

When a broad front must be covered, it may be necessary to resort to delaying 
action as a means of temporarily impeding the operations of hostile reconnais- 
sance forces. 

200. Reconnaissance by other arms. — Close and intensive reconnaissance 
by infantry supplements the more distant and general reconnaissance of the 
air service and cavalry. Infantry reconnaissance assumes especial importance 
when cavalry is lacking or is deficient in strength and when the proximity of 
the enemy or terrain conditions preclude the use of cavalry. 

Infantry detachments and patrols engaged on close reconnaissance are relieved 
of equipment not essential to the execution of their missions. Their mobility 
is, when practicable, further increased by the use of bicycles, motorcycles, 
and motor transportation. Infantry reconnaissance detachments and patrols 
seek especially to gain advanced observation points which afford extended 
views in the direction of the enemy. 

In preparation for attack, infantry units cover their front by reconnaissance 
detachments and combat patrols. The mission of these elements is to locate 
advanced hostile groups, break through the hostile screen, and secure contact 
with the enemy’s principal forces, etc. After battle, infantry units maintain 
contact with the enemy by similar means. 

Infantry officer patrols reconnoiter covered routes of approach for the advance 
of their units into action. 

201. Artillery conducts reconnaissance for the location of objectives, obser- 
vation posts, and firing positions, and the exploration of routes of approach. 
To expedite their entry into action, artillery units send forward reconnaissance 
details under officers with the advanced elements of the command (divisional 
cavalry, advance guard) on the march. During combat, reconnaissance parties 
are frequently located in positions near the leading troops to locate artillery 
targets, observe the effect of fire, and transmit information relative to the 
situation. The observation posts of artillery units locate targets and adjust 
artillery fire. 

202. Engineers execute timely reconnaissance with a view to the preparation 
of the necessary measures for the execution of engineer work. During an 
advance, they reconnoiter the routes, stream crossings, and sources of water 
supply to be used by the troops. Reconnaissance of cross-country routes is a 
necessary preliminary to the development of the command or to its withdrawal 
from action and whenever, as the result of hostile aerial activity, long-range 
artillery fire, or other reasons, troops are required to move in a broad formation. 
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203. When the situation permits, the intelligence personnel of the various 
units carry out observation over the sector of their unit by means of observation 
posts. Observation posts of lower units are usually situated near the command 
post of the unit; large units frequently establish several observation posts in 
such manner as to cover as completely as possible the zone or sector assigned 
to them and obtain extended view in rear of the hostile advanced troops. 
Observers are more or less completely equipped with special observation equip- 
ment, depending on the situation and the field of view they are expected to cover. 
During the progress of an attack, observers move by bounds from one observation 
point to another. When observation posts are to be occupied for a considerable 
period, they are more or less permanently installed and fortified. Artillery 
observation posts carry out observation for general intelligence purposes as well 
as in connection with the observation of artillery fire. (See also par. 114.) 

In defense, the observation posts of the higher command and the artillery 
are so distributed in depth that the observation service can continue functioning 
in event of the loss of advanced observation posts. 

204. Command reconnaissances. — Early reconnaissance by higher com- 
manders and their staffs of the terrain of deployment is necessary for the prompt 
organization of the combat action of their units. With this end in view, the 
commander of the infantry division, or a designated staff officer, accompanied 
by representatives of the several infantry units, marches with the most advanced 
elements of the command (divisional cavalry, advance guard). Their recon- 
naissance is conducted in conjunction with that of the artillery reconnaissance 
detail and bears especially on the location of the artillery position and the 
assembly positions for the organization for attack of the infantry or the main 
line of resistance for the organization of a defense (pars. 405, 507). 

Pereonal reconnaissance of commanders during battle is often necessary to 
the effective conduct of the action and the proper use of reserves. 
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SECURITY. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

205. Information is the basis not only of plans of operation but also of the 
measures taken by a command for its security. The effectiveness of security 
measures rests largely upon the timeliness, accuracy, and completeness of infor- 
mation. Reconnaissance and other measures for the procurement of information 
thus serve the purposes of security. 

208. A command protects itself against the surprise attack of hostile ground 
troops by reconnaissance, by the employment of security detachments, and by 
the adoption of the necessary measures to insure the readiness for action of its 
component units. In proximity to the enemy, an advancing force secures 
itself by an advance guard; a retreating force by a rear guard; a resting force 
by an outpost. Flanks are, when necessary, secured by flank security detach- 
ments. In combat, each unit provides for its own security by the employment 
of combat patrols. 

Readiness for action is assured by the distribution of troops in accordance 
with their probable tactical employment and provision by each unit for its 
prompt formation and movement. The degree of readiness for action required 
varies widely with the situation. 

207. Security detachments protect the command against surprise attack by 
hostile ground forces. By offensive or defensive action, they gain for the com- 
mand the time and space necessary for it to make the required dispositions. 
According to circumstances, they attack, resist, or execute delaying action. 

208. By the detail of a fraction of the command for the purposes of security, 
the commander is enabled to dispose the remainder in accordance with his 
own plan of operations. Security detachments thus serve to preserve the com- 
mander’s freedom of action. 

209. Security detachments constitute a partial commitment to action of the 
available forces. Their strength should, therefore, not exceed the requirements 
imposed by the situation. Tactical unity is, as far as practicable, respected in 
the detail of seourity detachments. 

210. Security and reconnaissance forces operate in accordance with different 
principles. Within the limitations of the mission assigned to them, reconnais- 
sance detachments and patrols direct their activities with reference to their 
objectives and are not bound locally to the command in the service of which 
they operate. Security detachments and patrols regiilate their location and 
movements with reference to the command to be secured. 

211. Forces assigned to security missions are also secondarily charged with 
reconnaissance. Reconnaissance is executed by especially detailed patrols and 
stronger detachments. 

212. Security detachments are also charged with the mission of counter- 
reconnaissance. They take the necessary measures to prevent hostile ground 
forces from observing the main body. They devote especial attention to observa- 
tion points affording views into its dispositions. 

213. A command protects itself against hostile aerial attack and observation 
by the employment of its air forces and antiaircraft weapons, by distribution 
into small units and groups, by night marches, by concealment, and by camouflage. 

77425°— 24 4 
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SECURITY ON THE MARCH. 

214. Advance guards.— A column advancing toward the enemy secures 
itself in the direction of the advance by the detail of an advance guard. In 
proximity to the enemy, advance guards are detailed whether or not the front 
is covered by the cavalry of higher units. 

215. The general mission of the advance guard is to assure the uninterrupted 
advance of the main body and protect it against surprise and observation by 
hostile ground forces. In proximity to strong hostile forces, the advance guard 
procures for the main body the time and space required for its deployment for 
action. 

The advance guard assures the uninterrupted advance of the main body and 
protects it against surprise attack and observation by exploring the terrain to 
the front and on each side of the line of march, removing isolated hostile resistance, 
and preparing the route of advance for the movement of the troops (removal of 
obstacles, construction of temporary bridges, road repair, etc.). It directs its 
reconnaissance in particular against those points which afford extended observa- 
tion into the dispositions of the main body or which provide concealment for 
hostile reconnoitering or harassing detachments. In close proximity to the 
enemy, it gains the time and space for the deployment of the main body by 
seizing and holding important features of the terrain, particularly those that will 
cover the deployment from hostile observation and provide good observation 
and defilade for the employment of the artillery. According to circumstances, 
it pushes back hostile covering detachments, or it opposes an enemy advance in 
force long enough to permit the main body to make its dispositions. 

216. The strength and composition of an advance guard vary with the 
strength of the command, its mission, the situation, and the terrain. 

Large commands require a relatively longer time to prepare for action than 
smaller units, and the proportionate strength of their advance guard is corres- 
pondingly greater. An aggressive mission and the probability of strong hostile 
opposition require a relatively strong advance guard. Greater strength is 
required as the distance from the enemy decreases. The strength of the infantry 
may thus vary from a small fraction to one-fourth of the whole command. 

Sufficient light artilllery is attached to support the probable combat action 
of the infantry. Elements of long-range medium artillery may be attached 
under conditions favoring their employment with a view to taking advantage 
of opportunities to open fire on favorable distant targets (e. g., hostile troops in 
column) and forcing the enemy to an early deployment. 

Divisional cavalry operating in front of the infantry division may be employed 
on reconnaissance missions under the immediate direction of the division com- 
mander (see par. 195) or attached in whole or in part to the advance guard. When 
divisional cavalry executes reconnaissance in proximity to the enemy under the 
immediate direction of the division commander, a small portion of its strength 
is usually attached to the advance guard for the purposes of local security. 

In proximity to the enemy, infantry cannon and tanks are necessary for the 
close support of the infantry. Armored cars are of special value in reconnais- 
sance. 

Engineers are attached in accordance with the needs for bridge and road 
work and engineer reconnaissance. When the negotiation of a river crossing 
is in prospect, a bridge train is attached. 

Medical units are attached in proportion to the probable severity of combat 
action. One or more ambulances usually march near the tail of the reserve. 

The combat trains of the advance-guard units generally march with the 
reserve. The field trains march either with the field trains of the command or 
at the tail of the advance guard, as reouiwd by the situation. 
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The strength of the advance guard of an infantry division will seldom exceed 
an infantry regiment reinforced by a battalion of light artillery and varying 
quotas of other auxiliary troops. 

217. The distance between the advance guard and the main body is always 

sufficient to prevent needless interruption of the march. In case of anticipated 
contact with the enemy, it is sufficient to preserve to the commander his freedom 
of decision with reference to the employment of the main body and to make his 
dispositions without serious interference from the enemy, but is never so great 
as to expose the advance guard to defeat before assistance can reach it. In 

large commands, the distance between the head of the main body and the rear 

infantry elements of the advance guard seldom exceeds 2 \ miles. 

In large commands, the main body normally regulates its march on that of 
the advance guard. When in special cases it is desired to limit the progress 
of the advance guard, orders to the advance-guard commander fix the hours 
before which successive designated points on the route of march will not be 
passed by a specified element of the advance guard. 

218. The march order of the commander of the column contains instruc- 
tions relative to security. It details the troops for the advance guard and 

designates the commander; fixes an initial point and the hour at which the 

advance guard or a specified element thereof jwill pass or clear it; prescribes the 
route or zone and objective of the march; fixes the distance at which the main 
body will follow the advance guard; gives the advance-guard commander such 
special instructions as may be required by the situation (directions in which 
security is to be especially provided, special reconnaissances to be executed, 
terrain features of especial importance to the advance of the main body, river 
crossings to be secured, engineer work, etc.); and contains indications relative 
to the transmission of messages (location of the commander of the column, use of 
the technical means of signal communication, etc.). 

219. The formation of the advance guard is, in general, such as to assure its 
own security and to provide sufficient distribution in depth and in width for its 
offensive and defensive maneuver. 

The distribution in depth from front to rear of the troops of the advance guard 
usually comprises the advance-guard cavalry, the support, and the reserve. 

The distribution in width of the advance guard increases with the proximity 
of the enemy. 

220. The initial order of the advance-guard commander gives such available 
information relative to hostile and friendly forces as is necessary for the guidance 
of subordinates, including the zone or route and objective of the march; desig- 
nates the troops for the several fractions of the advance guard (cavalry, support, 
reserve) ; fixes the hour at which the support and, when necessary, the cavalry 
will reach or clear the initial point of the march and the approximate distance 
at which the reserve will follow the support; and gives such instructions to the 
several fractions and elements of the advance guard as may be required by the 
mission and the situation. According to circumstances, these may include: 
For the cavalry, instructions relative to reconnaissance (objectives or zone of 
reconnaissance), indication of first terrain line to be reached, successive terrain 
lines of importance to the security of the advance guard and the main body; 
for the support, special reconnaissances to be executed, first position of which 
possession will be secured, indication of important terrain features along the 
route of march; for the artillery, state of readiness for action to be maintained 
during the advance; for the engineers, engineering work to be executed; dispo- 
sition of field and bridge trains; instructions relative to the transmission of 
information. 
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221. The advance-guard cavalry reconnoiters far enough to the front and 
flanks of the line of march to guard the column against surprise by artillery fire 
and secure timely information of the enemy and the terrain. If sufficient in 
strength, it seizes and holds terrain points along the route of march (terrain 
features covering river crossings, town exits, defiles, etc.), advancing by bounds 
from position to position. It thus assures, as far as practicable, the continuous 
movement of the advance guard and the possession of ground facilitating its 
deployment. When cavalry is required to occupy and hold important advanced 
positions it is, when practicable, reinforced by infantry in motor trucks, artil- 
lery, and machine guns. As proximity to the enemy increases, the necessity for 
the use of cavalry on the more distant missions disappears, and the requirements 
of local security and the necessity for flank protection increase; cavalry is then 
employed in the exploration of the terrain on the immediate front and flanks 
of the advance guard. Cavalry engaged in local security, generally not exceed- 
ing a platoon in strength, is usually attached to the support. Very weak advance- 
guard cavalry is usually attached to the support from the beginning. 

222. The support secures the march of the reserve and executes the necessary 
local reconnaissances on the front of the advance. It provides for the execution 
of reconnaissance and its own security by sending forward an advance party, 

223. The support is given sufficient strength for the execution of its recon- 
noitering and security missions. In an advance guard of the strength of a 
regiment it will seldom exceed a battalion. When contact with enemy elements 
is probable, infantry, cannon, and machine guns are included in the composition 
of the support. Mounted messengers, cyclists, motorcyclists, and signal men 
are attached for the purposes of communication. 

224. According to the situation, the support reinforces the action of its advance 
party in dealing with minor resistances, or covers its retirement in the face of an 
enemy advance in force. In any case, it offers sufficient resistance to permit 
the reserve to prepare for action. 

225. When the divisional cavalry does not form a separate element of the 
advance guard, the advance party constitutes the principal advance-guard 
reconnaissance detachment. It is made strong enough to furnish the patrols 
required for the reconnaissance of the front of the advance and lend them adequate 
close support. The strength of the advance-party infantry does not ordinarily 
exceed one company ; when practicable transportation is furnished for carrying 
infantry packs. The greater part of the cavalry of the support is usually attached 
to the advance party. 

The distance of the advance party from the remainder of the support does not 
ordinarily exceed 500 yards. 

226. The advance party sends forward an infantry patrol (point) along the 
route of march and such other patrols to either flank as may be necessary. In 
open country, cavalry usually furnishes the flank patrols; a cavalry patrol 
frequently precedes the point. An armored car is, when available, usually 
attached to the point. 

Mounted patrols advance by bounds from one designated terrain line to 
another. The advance-party co mm ander regulates their movement by the 
successive assignment of close objectives. 

227. Connection between the elements of the advance guard is maintained 
from rear to front. As far as practicable, mounted men, motorcyclists, and 
cyclists are employed for this purpose. 

228. Until hostile resistance is encountered, or information indicates the 
probability of contact with enemy elements, the advance party will be able to 
cover a sufficient frontage by advancing along the route of march and sending 
out patrols to reconnoiter important points to the front and flnnta 
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As soon, however, as hostile resistances are encountered it will bs necessary 
for the leading elements of the advance guard to move on a broader front. Prompt 
support of the leading elements in dealing with hostile resistances will be 
necessary, and provision will have to be made to prevent infiltration of hostile 
elements seeking to attack the main body or rearward subdivisions of the advance 
guard. 

At the same time that the front is extended the necessity for close support 
will generally require a reduction in the distances separating the elements of the 
advance guard. 

229. Hostile resistances are reduced by direct attack and enveloping or 
outflanking action. The support commander supports the action of the advanced 
elements by the employment of the infantry cannon, machine guns, and the 
infantry of the support, and by arranging for support by the advance-guard 
artillery. 

Isolated hostile resistances will generally fall as the result of the outflanking 
action of advance-party elements advancing on either side. Fractions of the 
advance guard which are not held up will, therefore, best assist those which are 
stopped by continuing the advance. 

230. The reserve constitutes the principal maneuvering and offensive element 
of the advance guard. It therefore comprises as large a part of the strength of 
the advance guard as is consistent with its own security and the preservation 
of its maneuvering power. The greater portion of the auxiliary troops assigned 
to the advance guard usually march with the reserve. 

The reserve follows the support at a distance sufficient to enable it to deploy 
for action in an effective manner. In large advance guards this distance does 
not ordinarily exceed one mile. 

231. As soon as the situation indicates the necessity for artillery support, the 
advance-guard artillery marches in a state of increased readiness for action. 
One echelon of the artillery takes up a position in readiness or in observation, 
while the other moves forward to an advanced position. The artillery thus 
successively advances by echelon from position to position. 

An artillery liaison detachment marches with the support. 

232. In the general case the commander of the troops marches with the 
advance guard when combat is in prospect and from time to time gives the 
advance-guard commander additional instructions based on his personal knowl- 
edge and reconnaissance of the situation. 

The combat action of the advance guard is regulated with reference to the 
requirements of the main body. The mass of the advance guard is therefore 
put into action only for the purpose of gaining or retaining advantages which 
contribute to the tactical success or security of the main body. It must always 
be borne in mind that the object sought in approaching contact with strong 
hostile forces is to collect the available forces with a view to delivering a shat- 
tering blow with the concentrated striking power of the entire command. Action 
by the advance guard independent of the objectives and situation of the main 
body may commit the entire command to a course of action conditioned by the 
situation created by a fraction of its strength and compel the commander to send 
in units of the main body in piecemeal support of the advance-guard combat. 
So far as practicable, endeavor is made to hold the principal advance-guard forces 
well in hand for unified employment in the execution of missions of importance 
to the success of the main body and to avoid dissipating the advance-guaid 
strength in minor detachments. Forces will thus be available for the seizure 
of important points, the execution of reconnaissances in force, and finally for 
covering the development and deployment for action of the main body. 

233. The general principles governing an advance guard of a force of all arms 
also apply to cavalry units. The principal modifications result from the superior 
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mobility of cavalry and the necessity for regulating the march of the advance 
guard on the main body, due to the greater variation in cavalry gaits. 

A cavalry advance guard usually moves by bounds from one terrain line to 
another. On each line it halts until the main body has reached the previous 
line. Terrain lines that cover the passage of river crossings and defiles are of 
especial importance. Within the advance guard, its several elements advance by 
shorter bounds; crests which afford sufficient view to the rear chiefly determine 
the length of the bounds. 

On account of the fact that the flanks of a cavalry command are usually unsup- 
ported, greater provision is necessary for security on the flanks and rear of the 
column. Adjacent parallel roads are covered by patrols or stronger detachments. 

234. Bear guards. — A retreating force covers its retirement by the detail 
of a rear guard. When troops have been in action, the rear guard is constituted 
from the least tried available units. 

236. The mission of the rear guard is to assure the uninterrupted retirement 
of the main body and its protection from hostile attack and ground observation. 
By the successful execution of this mission a rear guard covering a withdrawal 
from action enables the main body to avoid accepting battle and regains for the 
commander of the troops his freedom of action. The strength and composition 
of a rear guard are such as to permit of the execution of its mission without the 
intervention of the main body. The rear guard can not count upon the support 
of the main body but must be able to accomplish its mission with its own means. 

236. A rear guard covering the withdrawal of a force from action initially 
consists principally of infantry supported by artillery. Contingents of other 
arms are added in accordance with the requirements of the situation. Engineers 
are attached in a proportion depending upon the extent of demolitions and 
destructions to be carried into effect. A rear guard is usually strong in artillery 
and machine guns on account of their power to force the enemy to deploy at long 
range and delay his advance. The ability of cavalry to conduct delaying action 
makes it an especially important element of a rear guard when the main body has 
succeeded in gaining sufficient distance from the enemy; it may then constitute 
the principal element of the rear guard. 

237. The formation and the method of operation of the rear guard are adapted 
to the situation. When in contact with the enemy, the rear guard distributes its 
forces in groups over a wide front and opens artillery and machine-gun fire at 
long range with a view to forcing the enemy to deploy and thus delay his advance, 
Unless the security of the main body requires a stubborn resistance, the real 
guard, as far as practicable, avoids close-range combat and retires successively 
from position to position as the enemy approaches. Cavalry covers the reti^ 
ment and maintains contact with the enemy. The successive positions of tlu 
rear guard are chosen at such distance from each other that the enemy is forcen 
to renew his preparations for attack in front of each of them and that the changes 
of position by the artillery of the rear guard are reduced to a minimum. A 
position should also favor a withdrawal by affording a good line of retreat. Smoke 
screens may often be effectively employed to cover the movement of withdrawing 
troops. When the enemy presses his pursuit closely, greater resistance is offered; 
advantage is taken of favorable opportunities to punish over-hasty pursuit by 
counteroffensive action. Cavalry attack against the flanks of pursuing columns 
is often an effective means of disorganizing the enemy’s pursuit. When practi- 
cable, batteries or single guns occupy positions with a view to taking pursuing 
elements under flanking fire. The air service of the command supports the action 
of the rear guard by reconnaissance and by attacking hostile aircraft and ground 
troops. The most favorable time for offering a determined resistance is during 
the late hours of the day which will permit of the withdrawal of the rear guard 
under the cover of darkness. 
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238. When the distance from the enemy permits, the rear guard retires in 
march formation. Its distribution corresponds, in general, to that of an advance 
guard, and in order of march comprises the reserve, the support, and the rear- 
guard cavalry. The support detaches a rear party and the necessary flank 
patrols. The rear party detaches a rear point and, when necessary, other cover- 
ing patrols. In view of the direction of march, infantry reconnaissance during 
movement is much more restricted than in the case of the advance guard; the 
chief reliance must be placed upon cavalry for the execution of the necessary 
reconnaissances. Cavalry especially observes and forestalls enemy attempts 
to pass the rear guard on the flanks. Infantry supports provide security by 
breadth of dispositions when contact with the enemy is probable. 

239. In the disengagement of a force from action, and whenever the enemy 
closely presses his pursuit, the commander of troops, when practicable, seeks to 
gain the necessary distance by fixing the time limit within which the rear guard 
must prevent the enemy from advancing beyond a designated terrain line. When 
necessary to the security of the main body, the rear guard sacrifices itself in the 
execution of its mission. 

240. Flank security. — In addition to the reconnaissance carried out by the 
support of advance and rear guards, it will sometimes be necessary for the 
reserve and the main body to send out patrols to the flanks of the line of march. 
Special flank reconnaissances are ordered by the commander of the advance 
guard and the commander of the troops. 

When the flanks of the command are not protected by adjacent units, it will 
frequently become necessary to provide stronger flank protection by the detail 
of a flank guard. 

241. As a rule, flank-guard duty requires a high degree of mobility. Greater 
distances must be marched than in the case of troops assigned to the main body, 
and equal distances must often be covered in shorter periods of time. W T hen 
practicable, flank guards consist principally of -cavalry or especially mobile 
infantry with the necessary artillery support. Cavalry is especially suitable to 
detail on flank-guard duty on account of its ability to carry out extensive recon- 
naissance and effect rapid communication with the main body. 

242. The operations of flank guards are conducted with especial reference 
to the routes which give access to enemy attack against the flanks of the com- 
mand. When the locality from which an enemy attack is to be apprehended is 
well defined, a flank guard occupies a position covering the routes of approach 
until the command has passed. Infantry detailed on a mission of this character 
must start its march in advance of the movement of the main body; on the com- 
pletion of its mission, it joins the rear of the column. 

When several such localities must be successively passed during the progress of 
a march, echelons of the flank guard move by bounds from one position to another. 
A mission of this character requires the detail of cavalry or especially mobile 
infantry. 

When a route generally parallel to the line of march of the main body exists, 
and more or less continuous flank protection is required throughout the depth 
of the column during the march, the flank guard marches parallel to the main 
body distributed in detachments over sufficient depth to be able to offer resist- 
ance to enemy attack at various points on the flank of the main body and to 
deal with the inroads of small hostile detachments. 

243. In principle, the main body and the advance guard assure their own 
flank protection. When the necessity for detaching a flank guard for the pro- 
tection of the main body during the course of the march can be foreseen, it will 
sometimes be advantageous to attach the flank-guard troops to the advance 
guard in order to give them the time required to reach their positions. 
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244. When the main body executes a flank march in proximity to the enemy f 
flank protection assumes great importance, and the detail of a strong flank guard 
is frequently necessary. When the main body changes its direction of march 
from the front toward a flank, it may be advisable to convert the advance guard 
into a flank guard and to detail a new advance guard. 

245. A flank guard makes the necessary provision for its own frontal and 
flank security. 

246. Flank security is of especial importance during a retreat. Cavalry 
detachments march on adjacent parallel routes when these are not occupied by 
other columns. 

247. Antiaircraft protection. — A marching force protects itself against 
aerial attack and observation by the offensive action of its own air forces, the 
employment of antiaircraft weapons, and appropriate march dispositions. 

When danger of aerial attack exists, units designated for antiaircraft defense 
march in a state of readiness for action. Elements of antiaircraft artillery 
advancing by bounds follow the advance guard and the tail of the combatant 
elements of the main body or move on parallel routes when the latter are not 
occupied by adjacent columns. 

March dispositions for the purpose of neutralizing hostile aerial activity 
include night marches and the distribution of the march column into smaller 
units, involving cross-country movement. (See pars. 319-329.) 

OUTPOSTS. 

248. General principles. — The provisions made by a resting command for 
its security vary widely with the situation. 

When contact with the enemy is remote, large units go into shelter in column 
of march. Th'e leading elements of the column provide security in the direction 
of the enemy by occupying the terrain features which control the routes leading 
from the enemy and afford facilities for observation. The depth of dispositions 
increases the length of hostile routes of approach to the shelters of the troops, 
and thus, in general, confines an enemy advance to the roads. By holding the 
positions controlling the routes of approach and making the necessary provisions 
for their own security, the leading units assure the general security of the 
command. (See par. 366.) Greater security may be obtained by advancing 
the leading units to a greater distance from the remainder of the command. 
Local security by the various units of the command is obtained by the detail 
of the necessary interior guards; in hostile territory, interior guards assume 
especial importance. (See pars. 366-367.) 

As the distance from the enemy decreases, a higher state of readiness for 
action becomes necessary. Units are distributed in shelter with reference to 
their probable tactical employment and generally occupy a more or less extended 
frontage. The routes of hostile approach are thus greatly shortened, and it 
becomes necessary to offer greater resistance in an advanced position in order 
to gain for the command the time required for its preparation for action; pene- 
tration in the intervals between roads must also be prevented. Provision is 
made for the security of the command by the detail of an outpost, more or less 
completely organized, depending on the information available and degree of 
definition which the situation has acquired. 

Security requirements generally increase with the length of time a command 
remains in occupation of a locality. 

249. An outpost is a covering detachment detailed to secure a resting command 
or a defensive position against surprise and observation by hostile ground forces. 
In proximity to the enemy, the outpost of an infantry division holds a line of 
resistance so located as to prevent hostile light artillery from firing upon the 
positions held, or the shelter occupied by, the troops of the main body. 
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When the distance of the hostile forces from the main line of resistance of a 
defensive position is too reduced to permit of the establishment of a divisional 
outpost, each battalion in the combat echelon covers its sector by the detail 
of a combat outpost; the action of the several combat outposts is coordinated 
by the division orders. When battle is interrupted by nightfall and troops 
bivouac on the battle field, combat .outposts are established by the leading 
companies or battalions. (See par. 510.) 

When the command makes a long halt during the course of a march, the 
advance or rear guard establishes a march outpost usually formed by extending 
the support; units of the support occupy critical features of the terrain con- 
trolling the approaches to the column, establish outguards or lookouts at com- 
manding points, and, when necessary, send out patrols. 

250. A resting command provides for outpost protection in those directions 
which afford hostile forces access to the location of the main body. In such 
directions the outpost occupies a position controlling the roads and the features 
of the terrain that afford facilities for extended observation; the control of 
observation points which if in the possession of the enemy would permit him to 
direct the fire of long-range artillery on the main body is of especial importance. 

Flank security is, when necessary, provided for by refusing the flanks of the 
outpost position and by establishing detached posts on roads or at important 
observation points which lie outside the sector covered by the outpost. 

251. The mission of an outpost is to furnish the command with information 
relative to the enemy, to protect the main body against surprise attack and 
observation by hostile ground forces, and to gain the time required for the main 
body to make the necessary dispositions. It is thus charged with the general 
missions of reconnaissance, counterreconnaissance, and resistance. The priority 
to be given to these missions varies with the situation and the mission of the 
command. 

252. Strength and composition. — The strength and composition of an 
outpost vary with the distance and the attitude of the enemy, the terrain, 
the degree of resistance, extent of reconnaissance and other special duties expected 
of it. An outpost of a force of all arms may thus comprise varying proportions 
of all the combatant arms except the air service and have an infantry strength 
varying from a small fraction to one-fourth of the strength of the command. 
It should be no stronger than is consistent with reasonable security. The 
most economical protection is furnished by keeping close contact with the 
enemy by means of outpost patrols in conjunction with resisting detachments 
on the avenues of approach. 

Infantry ordinarily constitutes the principal element of an outpost. 

The expediency of assigning divisional cavalry to an outpost will largely 
depend upon the proximity of the enemy and the priority of the several missions 
requiring the employment of cavalry. When the distance from the enemy is 
so reduced that cavalry must be withdrawn from the front of the division at 
night, divisional cavalry may be wholly or partially assigned to the outpost foi 
the execution of daylight reconnaissances. 

In proximity to the enemy, artillery is usually assigned to the outpost for the 
direct support of the outpost infantry and antitank defense. 

253. Belief. — In large units on the march, security duty, including advance 
or rear guard and outpost service, is frequently performed by the same troops 
for a period of several days. When the command halts during an advance, 
the outpost troops are usually furnished by the advance guard; relief from 
security duty is generally effected by the detail of a new advance guard when 
the movement is resumed. During a retreat the rear guard usually furnishes 
t.he entriest. tmnn«: relief from secnritv dutv is eenerallv effected bv the detail 
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of an outpost from the main body when the command goes into shelter. When 
the command remains stationary for a prolonged period, the outpost is ordinarily 
relieved at intervals of several days. The frequency of reliefs is regulated 
according to the arduousness of the service. 

In small commands the detail and relief of security troops take place according 
to similar principles though at more frequent intervals, usually daily. 

During an advance the outpost ordinarily stands relieved when the support 
of the advance guard has passed the outpost line of resistance. 

264. Orders for establishing the outpost. — The halt order of the com- 
mander of the troops, besides assigning locations to the various elements of the 
command and designating, when necessary, the position to be held in case of 
attack, contains instructions relative to security. These instructions detail the 
outpost troops, assign an outpost commander, and designate the outpost line of 
resistance and the limits of the sector to be covered by the outpost. According 
to circumstances, they indicate whether in case of hostile attack in force the 
outpost is to hold its position either definitely or for a prescribed period or is to 
conduct a delaying action falling back on the main line of resistance. They 
outline special reconnaissances to be carried out and indicate the directions 
which are to be especially guarded. 

Instructions of higher commanders provide for the necessary coordination 
between the outposts of adjacent subordinate units. The degree of coordination 
required varies widely with the situation; instructions should never be so rigid 
as to hamper the initiative of a subordinate charged with an aggressive mission; 
in defensive situations, more definite prescriptions are often necessary. When 
necessary to insure close coordination between the dispositions of adjacent 
outposts, higher commanders designate a common outpost line of resistance 
and assign sections of the outpost line of resistance to each unit; they may 
further indicate the important areas to be held, fix the strength of the several 
outposts, and prescribe their conduct in case of hostile attack. They regulate 
the support to be given by the artillery under their immediate control to the 
troops of the several outposts. 

2B6. Telephonic communication between the command posts of the com- 
mander of the troops and the outpost commander is established by the com- 
mander of the troops. 

266. Distribution of the troops. — The outpost of a large command is 
distributed into a reserve, supports, and, when cavalry is attached, the outpost 
cavalry. When important points to be secured lie outside the sectors of the 
supports, detached posts are detailed by the outpost. 

The missions and the dispositions of the several fractions into which the 
outpost is distributed depend upon the mission assigned to the outpost and the 
situation. 

Against minor hostile enterprises and when the outpost is required to hold 
its position against hostile attack in force, the supports constitute the principal 
echelon of resistance of the outpost. They are usually placed at the more 
important points on or near the outpost line of resistance. As a general rule, 
roads exercise the greatest influence on the location of supports in open situa- 
tions, and a support is generally placed on or near a road. Each support is 
assigned a sector which is clearly defined by means of tangible lines on the 
ground. Supports furnish the outguards and patrols required for the observa- 
tion service of the outpost. Supports vary in strength from a platoon to a 
company. Machine guns are attached to supports as required. Supports are 
numbered consecutively from right to left. 

The mission of the reserve is to support the troops in front by reinforcement 
or by counterattack, or in case the outpost is assigned a delaying mission to 
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hold a rallying position on which they may retire in event of a hostile attack in 
force. It is so located that it can readily occupy the line of resistance, and 
when its mission requires delaying action take up a position covering the retire- 
ment of the supports. 

By day, the outpost cavalry executes reconnaissances in front of the outpost; 
at night, it usually withdraws behind the outpost line of resistance leaving small 
observation groups on the roads. 

257. Establishing the outposts. — Upon receipt of the orders for the estab- 
lishment of the outpost, the outpost commander makes his dispositions with 
the least practicable delay. Until the leading outpost troops are able to assume 
their duties, temporary protection is afforded by march outposts established 
by the advance or rear guard. In large commands it will frequently be neces- 
sary for the outpost commander to give his initial orders from the map, but 
when practicable preliminary reconnaissance is made. In proximity to the 
enemy, the initial orders insure the prompt execution of the most urgent meas- 
ures to prepare the outpost to meet a hostile attack; details and the rectifica- 
tion of preliminary dispositions are regulated by subsequent instructions. 

In accordance with the instructions received from the commander of the 
troops, the outpost commander designates the outpost line of resistance; fixes 
the distribution of the outpost troops; assigns to each support its location and 
the sector it is to cover; prescribes the location and disposition of the reserve 
and its conduct in case of attack; provides for the necessary detached posts; 
gives the outpost artillery the necessary instructions to assure the support of 
the outpost infantry, when necessary assigning it a position in readiness or in 
observation. He prescribes the disposition of the field trains if they are ordered 
to join the outpost and gives the location of his command post. 

After issuing the initial orders, the outpost commander inspects the outpost 
position, coordinates the dispositions of the several supports, completes his 
arrangements by more detailed instructions where necessary and sends his 
superior a report of his dispositions. When in contact with the enemy, he makes 
provision for antitank defense by construction of tank traps and the employ- 
ment of antitank weapons and for blocking the roads against a hostile advance. 
When hostile attack is probable, he prescribes the degree of readiness for action 
of the several elements of the outpost as required by the situation. 

258. In occupying their positions and during the progress of a relief, the 
various subdivisions of the outpost conceal their movements as far as practic- 
able against both ground and aerial observation, taking advantage of existing 
covered routes of approach. They prepare their positions for defense unless 
the situation renders such action unnecessary. As soon as practicable, the 
subdivision commanders make a report of their dispositions, accompanied, if 
practicable, by a sketch, to the outpost commander. 

259. Prominent points within the outpost position in rear of the outguards 
which afford extensive view over the foreground are occupied as observation 
posts as directed by the commanders of the several subdivisions and the outpost 
commander. 

260. When supports are to be furnished from more than one battalion, a 
sector of the outpost position is assigned to each battalion furnishing the sup- 
ports. Battalions assigned to sectors of the outpost position usually hold out 
their own reserves. When battalions are assigned to sectors of the outpost posi- 
tion, the outpost commander issues his orders for the occupation of the line of 
resistance to battalion commanders. 

261. Supports. — The supports are the principal agencies of security of the 
outpost. They constitute the strong points of the line of resistance and provide 
for their own security and the observation service of the outpost by establishing 
outguards and sending out patrols. 
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262. The supports march to their posts, securing their march by the neces- 
sary covering detachments when in advance of the march outpost. A support 
commander marches with the advanced elements of his unit, reconnoiters the 
ground, and prepares to make his dispositions. He details the troops for the 
different outguards, assigns their location, and, when necessary, designates the 
sector each is to cover. He establishes the necessary sentinels at the post of 
the support and makes provision for the patrolling to be executed from the 
support. 

An outguard varies in strength from four men to a platoon, depending on the 
number of sentinels it is required to furnish and its location. Posts at a short 
distance from the support may be held by weak outguards while important 
posts at a considerable distance must be more strongly held. Outguards are 
numbered consecutively from right to left in each support. 

The support commander in posting his unit seeks to cover his sector in such 
manner that the enemy can not reach the section of the line of resistance assigned 
to the support in dangerous numbers unobserved. On the other hand, he 
economizes in the number of men used on observation and patrol duty. He 
organizes the defense of the section of the line of resistance assigned to him as 
required by the situation. In proximity to the enemy, he organizes a strong 
point for the defense of his position; a unit detailed as a support is usually 
deployed on a frontage and in a depth corresponding to its deployment in 
defensive combat. Each strong point on the line of resistance is so organized 
as to command an adequate field of fire to the front and to sweep with its fire 
the intervals between its position and those of adjacent supports. 

263. As soon as the posting of the support is completed, the support com- 
mander inspects its dispositions, rectifies defects, and makes a report of his 
dispositions, preferably accompanied by a sketch, to his immediate superior. 
He indicates the spaces which are dead to the fire of infantry weapons and 
especially require artillery support. He renders subsequent reports covering 
additional developments and embodying the information collected by his sup- 
port. He maintains connection with adjacent supports and keeps them informed 
as to his situation. 

The support commander prescribes the degree of readiness for action of the 
support. The maximum degree of rest compatible with the situation is accorded 
to elements not engaged in observation or patrol duty. Except when especial 
vigilance is required, sufficient readiness for action can be assured by the post- 
ing by the support, or by each platoon, of lookouts charged with giving the 
alarm in case of hostile activity. Greater vigilance is required in case of fog 
and toward dawn; it may then be necessary to cause the entire support to stand 
to arms and to draw in the outguards closer to the support. At night, it will 
sometimes be advisable to place the outguards in positions different from those 
which they occupy during the day. In such cases, the ground is carefully 
studied before dark, and the change made at dusk. Where an outpost occupies 
a position for a considerable length of time in close proximity to the enemy, 
provision must be made for frequent change in the position of outguards in 
order to avoid capture by hostile raiding parties. 

In each company at least one officer and in each platoon one noncommis- 
sioned officer are constantly on duty. They are responsible to their respective 
commanders for the service of security of their unit. They make frequent 
inspections to assure themselves of the vigilance of sentinels and their proper 
instruction and ascertain whether they have any information to report. 

264. The outguards. — Outguards comprise pickets, sentry squads, and 
cossack posts. 
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A picket is a group consisting of two or more squads, ordinarily not exceeding 
a platoon, posted at important points (road forks, defiles, important observation 
posts) in front of the line of resistance to cover a given sector. It furnishes 
patrols, and one or more sentinels, double sentinels, sentry squads, or cossack 
posts for observation. 

A sentry squad is a squad posted in observation at a given point. It posts 
a single or a double sentinel in observation, the remaining men resting nearby 
and furnishing the reliefs for the sentinels. 

A cossack post consists of four men. It is an observation group similar to a 
sentry squad but employs a single sentinel. 

265. Each outguard commander marches his outguard to its assigned location, 
securing his movement by the necessary reconnaissance. He explains the 
situation to his men and establishes reliefs for each sentinel, and when practicable, 
for each patrol to be furnished. In addition to the sentinels required for the 
general observation of the sector assigned to it, a picket establishes a sentinel 
at its post. 

The commander then posts the sentinels and gives them their instructions. 

When in close contact with the hostile outpost, the establishment of listening 
posts at night in front of the general line of observation may become necessary. 

266. Sentinels. — Sentinels are numbered consecutively from right to left 
in each outguard. Sentry squads and cossack posts furnished by pickets are 
counted as sentinel posts. 

267. Sentinels are charged with the observation of a certain portion of the 
foreground of the outpost position, with the discovery of indications of hostile 
activity, and with giving the alarm in case of hostile attack. 

268. Sentry posts are located at positions affording an unobstructed view 
and concealment from the enemy. The field of view may be extended by the 
occupation of an elevated post (tops of trees, roofs of buildings, etc.). Conceal- 
ment may be provided by the construction of artificial cover where natural 
cover is insufficient. Sentinels are as far as practicable equipped with field 
glasses. Double sentinels must be near enough to each other to communicate 
in ordinary tones. 

269. Sentinels observe constantly to the front and flanks of their position 
and devote especial attention to unusual or suspicious occurrences. Upon the 
discovery of important indications, they notify their immediate superior. In 
case of hostile attack, they give the alarm by firing rapidly or by discharging 
rockets or flares. They give the prescribed signal in case of gas attack. 
Sentinels at the post of a picket or support observe the sector as far as the posts 
of sentinels of the line of observation; according to instructions in each case 
they repeat the signals given by advanced sentinels or notify the picket or 
outguard commander. 

270. By day, sentinels permit the passage of authorized persons on recog- 
nition; at night, they challenge all persons approaching their posts. They 
detain all persons not recognized as having authority to pass their posts; persons 
detained are conducted to the post of the outguard or sent to a designated 
examining post. Persons who fail to halt or who otherwise disobey a sentinel 
are fired upon after a second warning or sooner if they attempt to attack or 
escape. Deserters and bearers of a flag of truce are disarmed and conducted 
to the post of the outguard. 

271. Sentinels assume a standing, sitting, or prone position as directed by 
the outguard commander. 

272. The special orders of a sentinel cover the following subjects: Information 
relative to the enemy; the location of friendly troops, the number and position 
of adjacent sentinel posts, the location of the picket and the support and the 
routes thereto, the location of advanced elements; the number of his post; the 
terrain features and directions to be especially watched and the names of 
important features (villages, streams, etc.); the position to be assumed, whether 
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standing, lying, or sitting; conduct in case of attack, use of alarm signals; location 
of examining post, if any. 

273. The tour of duty of a sentinel is ordinarily for two hours; when the 
service is especially arduous, reliefs may be effected at more frequent intervals' 

274. Patrols. — The field of view held under observation by the outpost by 
means of sentinels is extended by patrols detailed by pickets and supports. 
Patrols execute reconnaissances in advance of the line of sentinels and especially 
reconnoiter positions of the foreground which are masked from the view of 
sentinels and observation points and are too distant to be included in the outpost 
lines. Infantry patrols do not ordinarily operate at a distance in excess of two 
miles from the outpost line of resistance. 

Patrolling in front of the line of observation is of especial importance during 
the hour preceding dawn. 

275. Instructions given to a patrol leader cover the available information 
relative to the enemy and friendly troops; the mission of the patrol; the general 
route to be followed and the sentinel post by which the patrol will pass on its 
departure and return; terrain features of especial importance; the time at which 
the patrol will return. 

On their departure, patrols inform the sentinel on their route as to their mission 
and on their return transmit to him the results of their reconnaissance. 

276. When the situation requires strong support of the action of patrols, 
the outpost commander may detail a reconnaissance detachment (see par. 177) 
for the execution of a specific mission. 

When the outposts of opposing forces are in close contact, reconnaissance is 
largely restricted to night patrolling. Night patrolling requires systematic 
organization, careful preparation, and the cooperation of advanced outpost 
elements with the activity of the patrols. 

277. Within the outpost position, infantry patrols are employed by supports 
and pickets to maintain contact with their advanced elements and with adjacent 
support and pickets and to reconnoiter the ground between sentinel posts. 
Patrols are employed instead of sentinels to hold under observation ground 
which affords a limited field of view. In close country, patrols constitute the 
principal organs of observation of the outpost. 

278. When cavalry is attached to the outpost, the zone of reconnaissance of 
the outpost is extended by cavalry patrols or reconnaissance detachments. 

279. Reserve. — The reserve is marched to its post by its commander who 
then sends out such detachments as have been ordered and places the remainder 
at rest; at least one sentinel is stationed at the post of the reserve. Connection 
is maintained with the supports and near-by detached posts. Each unit of 
the reserve is informed as to its place of formation in case of hostile attack. 

280. Cavalry outposts. — Except when in close proximity to the enemy, a 
cavalry unit does not secure itself by a completely organized outpost. It sends 
out security detachments (troops, platoons) to hold critical points on the routes 
of approach from the front and flanks. These detachments are preferably 
posted at points that the enemy will be forced to pass in his advance (defiles, 
streams, crossings, etc.). They provide for their own security by posting out- 
guards and sending out patrols and oppose a hostile advance long enough to 
permit the main body to make its dispositions. Outguards are posted in the 
vicinity of the shelter of the main body. 

281. In closer proximity to the enemy, security measures approach a more 
continuous outpost organization. When the security troops occupy an extensive 
front, outpost sectors are assigned to the various security detachments. When 
necessary, portions of the main body are held in readiness for immediate action. 

282. In immediate proximity to the enemy, the outpost organization conforms 
to the general principles of an outpost of all arms. An outpost commander is 
detailed and a reserve is constituted. Outguards usually leave their horses 
with the rearward echelons of the ont.nost. 




CHAPTER IX. 

TROOP MOVEMENTS. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

283. Troop movements are effected by marching, by motor transportation, 
by rail, and by water. The method to be employed depends upon the situation, 
the size and composition of the unit to be moved, the distance to be covered, 
the urgency of execution, the condition of the troops, and the availability and 
capacity of the different means of transportation. 

284. In proximity to the enemy, troop movements are generally executed 
by marching; motor transportation may be employed for the purpose of increas- 
ing the operative mobility of foot troops assigned to missions requiring increased 
mobility. 

285. The time required by a unit to prepare for a rail movement, assemble 
at entraining stations, load equipment, and clear entraining stations, unload 
equipment and re-form or redistribute its forces in the detraining area deter- 
mines a minimum distance over which troops can be moved more rapidly by 
rail than by marching. In the case of large units, these operations usually involve 
a more or less considerable period, varying with the distance of the troops from 
the entraining stations, facilities for loading and unloading at entraining and 
detraining stations, and the distance of the destination of the troops from detrain- 
ing stations. The time required for the transfer by rail of an infantry division 
from one area to another can seldom be reckoned at less than four days; rail 
movement will seldom be more rapid than marching for distances less than 75 
miles. For distances less than 75 miles, it is generally expedient to move an 
entire division by marching or by a combination of marching and rail or motor 
transportation; smaller units may be moved by rail over shorter distances. 

Great masses of troops can be entrained only at stations where facilities for 
entrainment have been prepared in advance. The movement of large bodies 
of troops may, therefore, be restricted to certain lines and their entrainment or 
detrainment to certain large stations. 

280. Motor transportation can, as a rule, be applied to the movement of only 
a part of a large unit. Its use for this purpose usually involves a temporary 
separation of the troops from their animal-drawn transportation. When foot 
troops alone are transported, they are temporarily separated from supporting 
artillery. Motor transportation can, therefore, be employed for the movement 
of a large unit only when it is possible or necessary to dispense with close tactical 
union of its elements during the movement. 

Motor transportation may be advantageously employed for the transportation 
of foot troops for distances in excess of 12 miles. Animal-drawn transportation 
usually executes the movement by marching. Machine guns and infantry 
cannon, with or without their carts, may be moved by motor transportation. 

Movement of artillery units by motor transportation usually involves a tem- 
porary separation of the guns from the other carriages and the horses. When 
the situation permits such separation, motor transportation may be advan- 
tageously employed in the transportation of artillery units for distances in excess 
of 36 miles. Guns and ammunition are loaded on trucks; horses, caissons, and 
limbers move by marching. 

tm 
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287. In order that they may make timely preparations for the execution 
of a movement, units are given notice of impending movements by the issuance 
of warning orders in advance of the formal movement order. In so far as is 
compatible with considerations of secrecy, warning orders state the nature of 
the movement, the time when the movement is to commence, the objective of 
the movement, and any special arrangements to be made in preparation for the 
movement (e. g , measures for the evacuation of sick and wounded, forwarding 
of quartering parties, supply arrangements, arrangements for disposal of surplus 
property, etc.). 

288. In all troop movements involving a separation of units from their trains, 
special arrangements are made for their subsistence en route and the resumption 
of the functioning of the normal system of supply on arrival at destination. 

MARCHES. 

289. General principles. — The ability of the command to concentrate 
superior forces at decisive points depends in large measure upon the march capac- 
ity of the troops. Excessive demands upon the march capacity of the troops 
greatly reduce their fighting power and thus nullify in large measure the advan- 
tage obtained by superior rapidity of movement. It is the task of commanders 
to reconc'le, as far as practicable, the conflicting requirements of rapidity of 
movement and conservation of fighting power by adapting their dispositions 
to the situation, making careful march preparations, enforcing strict march 
discipline, and the observance of the rules of march hygiene, and taking measures 
for the avoidance of unnecessary hardship. 

A successful march is one that places the troops at their destination at the 
proper moment and in the best possible condition. 

290. March dispositions. — The factor which exercises the greatest influence 
upon dispositions for marching is the proximity of the enemy. 

When contact with the enemy is remote, the principal object of march dis- 
positions is to facilitate the movement of the troops. As far as permitted by the 
requirements of tactical unity, march columns are composed of elements having 
the same march rate. Based on their practicability for the movement of the 
several columns thus constituted, separate roads are assigned to the several 
columns; or the movement of the columns by the same road is echeloned in time. 
Field trains ordinarily march with their units. The necessary measures are 
taken to guard against hostile aerial observation and attack. 

When contact with the enemy is probable, tactical considerations govern 
march dispositions. March columns are constituted in accordance with tactical 
missions, and the several elements of each column are distributed in accordance 
with the requirements of security and their probable order of intervention in 
combat. Field trains usually follow at the rear of the combatant troops. 

291. A large unit advancing against the enemy is assigned a direction and a 
zone or route of march. 

A large unit whose zone of march includes several routes distributes its zone 
to its component units on the basis of the available road net and its own plan 
of maneuver. Tactical unity is observed in the distribution of the road net. 

When the enemy is distant, the necessity for retaining the power of maneuver 
usually requires a large unit to move in a broad and deep formation. The breadth 
and depth of formation make available a relatively extensive road net and permit 
the regulation of march by smaller units, thus facilitating the march and decreas- 
ing the fatigue of the troops. Army troops either march under the direct control 
of the army commander or are attached to corps for march purposes; corps 
troops march in accordance with similar principles. Divisions form their cook 
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ponent or attached units into march columns on the basis of march rates; sepa- 
rate routes may, when available, be assigned to the several columns; the march 
of troops moving by the same route may be conducted in smaller units (brigades, 
regiments, etc.). 

With the closer approach to the enemy, readiness for battle requires a diminu- 
tion in the depth of march formation; the frontage available for the march of 
each unit also decreases. March columns are constituted in accordance with 
tactical missions. 

Certain elements are ordinarily not included in the march columns of other 
troops but move habitually by bounds: 

Air service units move in long bounds of several days’ march. 

Antiaircraft artillery moves by echelon and by bounds. 

Motorized units move by bounds except when tactical considerations require 
their incorporation in the march columns of other troops. 

292. The distribution of the troops in a column formed with a view to the 
execution of a tactical mission comprises the advance or rear guard; the main 
body; the field trains; and the service trains (see par. 645). The formation 
and movement of each of these groupings is regulated by a designated com- 
mander in accordance with instructions of the column commander. Distance 
between the groupings is regulated by the column commander. 

293. In each arm of the service and the trains, movement is based upon a 
march unit which moves and halts at the command or signal of its commander. 
The march units comprise: In foot troops and horse-drawn artillery, the battalion; 
in the cavalry, the squadron; in motorized artillery, the battery; in wagon and 
motor trains, the company. Smaller separate units may be constituted as march 
units or attached to march units for march purposes. 

Regulation of the march by means of march units reduces the effects of checks 
in the march and limits the elongation of the column. 

294. The march frontage of a column depends chiefly on the character of the 
road and the situation. 

Infantry usually marches in column of squads (frontage of 4 men plus intervals) , 
cavalry, mounted officers, and men, and led horses in column of twos, vehicles in 
single file. A broader formation may be adopted when road conditions and the 
situation permit. Small units may march on a narrower frontage with a view 
to lessening the hardships of the march; in large units, the frontage is decreased 
only when absolutely necessary. 

295. Distances are maintained between march units with a view to minimizing 
the effects of irregularity in the march. 

Normal distances in front of each march unit are as follows: Infantry, cavalry, 
and horse-drawn artillery and trains, 30 yards; motorized units, 50 yards. 

The commanders of the several units and their staffs march in the distances 
at the head of their units. In the case of march units in front of which marches 
a regimental or brigade staff, the distance is increased 10 yards for each staff. 

The prescribed distances may be increased for the purpose of decreasing the 
vulnerability of the column to aerial attack, increasing the comfort of the men, 
or for other special reasons. 

296. In each march unit, the order of march of the several component units is 
changed daily; the leading unit on any day’s march forms at the tail of the 
march unit on the following day. Alteration in the order of the march of larger 
units may also be ordered when permitted by the situation. 

297. The routes are, when necessary, reconnoitered prior to the commence- 
ment of the march and timely measures taken for removal of obstacles, prepara- 
tion for stream crossings, etc. 
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298. The formation of the column. — A march column is ordinarily formed 
by the successive arrival of its component units at an initial point on the route 
of march. 

The movement of a unit past the initial point is regulated by prescribing the 
hour at which the unit will either pass or clear it. 

The hour of passage is the hour at which the head of the unit reaches the 
initial point; the hour of clearance is the hour at which the tail of the unit 
reaches the initial point. 

The calculation of the hour of passage of the initial point by any unit in rear 
of the leading unit is based upon the march rate and the march depth of the 
preceding unit (including elongation) plus the distance separating the two units. 

The elongation of a unit varies greatly with road conditions, weather, and the 
condition of the troops. Ordinarily it may be reckoned at from 10 to 25 per 
cent of the march depth of the unit. 

Several initial points are designated when the designation of one initial point 
might result in congestion or in the crossing of the paths of units in their move- 
ment toward the initial point. The hour of passage of a rearward initial point 
by any unit is the hour of its passage at the leading initial point decreased by a 
time interval corresponding to the distance between the two points. 

When a unit marches in several columns, it may fix an initial point for the 
formation of each column or designate an initial line to be passed at a prescribed 
hour by a specified element or elements of each column (e. g., support of advance 
guard, head of main body, etc.) . When an initial line is designated, each column 
commander fixes an initial point and hours of passage in such manner as to pass 
the initial line as prescribed in the orders of the higher commander. 

When a unit moves in several columns echeloned on the same route, the unit 
commander regulates the start of each column by fixing its initial point and 
hour of passage, or by fixing the hour of its departuie from the area which it 
occupies. In the latter case each column commander designates the initial 
point for the formation of his column. 

Instead of fixing the hour of passage, orders may prescribe an hour of clear- 
ance for one or more units of a column. This procedure is often advantageous 
in the case of units or groupings (e. g., advance guards) having an exceptionally 
variable march depth; the required distance between them and the following 
elements can thus be more accurately established. Designation of hours of 
clearance may also be advantageous in the case of a command which marches 
in several columns on the same route. 

299. Initial points should be located in the direction of the march of the 
troops in order that no unit may be required to move to the rear in joining the 
column. They should be easy to identify on the ground through some natural 
or artificial feature; at night special provision for identification is frequently 
necessary (lanterns, fires). 

300. Initial points and hours of passage or clearance of the several elements 
of a command are stated in the march order or in a march table accompanying it. 

301. Commanders of subordinate units of a march column consider the route 
to be followed in reaching the initial point, calculate the time required, and start 
their co mm ands in such manner that there will be neither delay nor unnecessary 
Waiting either at the initial point or elsewhere. They designate an initial point 
for the formation of their commands in column of route or assemble their units 
in an appropriate preparatory formation. 

Ordinarily march units are the largest units which are assembled preparatory 
to a march; larger units usually form route column by a successive passage of 
their subordinate units at an initial point. Assembly of larger units may be 
made necessary by uncertainty in the tactical situation when marches are con- 
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ducted in proximity to the enemy. Such assembly is, when practicable, avoided 
on account of the resulting exposure to hostile aerial attack and reconnaissance. 

The necessary measures are taken to insure the clearance of routes for the 
formation of the column. The movement of transportation between troop 
units and the rear is generally restricted to hours of repose of the troops. When 
field trains are sheltered with their units and are to join the tail of the column 
on the march, they are kept off the roads until the troops have cleared the 
routes; their assembly on the route of march is so regulated as not to interfere 
with the movement of the troops. 

302 . Units which arrive at the initial point in advance of the time table halt 
until the hour fixed for their passage or clearance. 

303 . The start. — The hour to be fixed for the start of the march depends 
upon the situation, the length of the march, and the hour at which the troops 
should arrive at their destination. 

When practicable, daylight marches begin at as early an hour as is consistent 
with allowing ample time after daybreak for the men to breakfast, animals to 
feed, and transportation to be loaded. An earlier hour may be designated when 
the distance to be covered would otherwise make it necessary for the troops to 
go into shelter after dark at the end of the march. The repose of foot troops 
ordinarily ceases about one hour, that of mounted troops about two hours, 
before the start of the march. The repose of mounted troops does not com- 
mence as soon as that of foot troops on going into shelter. 

Units of the command which start at an exceptionally early hour avoid disturb- 
ing the repose of other troops by trumpet calls. 

304 . Bate and length of marches. — The rate of march of a column is 
influenced by the character and condition of the roads,, the weather, the nature 
of the terrain, the condition of the troops, and the tactical situation. 

It is essential to maintain a uniform rate of march throughout the column. 
In each march unit, the leading guide under the direction of his commanding 
officer regulates the gait in accordance with instructions issued for the march. 
When the leading units encounter conditions requiring a change in the rate of 
march, timely notification is given to the units in rear. 

The average rate of march of columns is as follows: 

Infantry or mixed columns consisting partly of foot troops, 2J- to 2 j miles an 
hour. Columns of the size of an infantry division average about 12 miles, 
smaller columns about 15 miles, a day. These distances can be increased with 
well-seasoned troops marching on good roads in favorable weather. The march 
capacity of infantry is greatly increased by providing transportation for the packs. 

Cavalry, 3§ to 6 miles an hour. The usual gait on fair roads is the walk and 
trot, about half and half. Cavalry walks 3} miles an hour and trots 8 miles an 
hour. Except in emergencies, unseasoned mounts or troops do not march more 
than 12 to 15 miles a day. Seasoned cavalry averages 25 miles a day. 

Horse-drawn artillery, 2J to 3| miles an hour; with seasoned horses, 15 to 
25 miles a day. 

Tractor artillery has an average economical speed of about 3| miles an hour. 
In an emergency, it can be forced to a rate of 7 miles an hour. 

The rate of march of a wagon train varies with the class and condition of the 
draft animals, the load, and the length of the column. On good roads, lc ng 
columns may attain a rate of 2i miles an hour, short columns 3 to 3| miles an 
hour. Daily march about the same as that of infantry. 

Light motor columns on good roads, 14 miles an hour, 140 miles a day; 
heavy motor columns, 8 to 10 miles an hour, 80 to 100 miles a day. 

On marches of more than one day’s duration, the first day’s march of unseasoned 
foot troops does not exceed 6 or 8 miles. The distance is progressively in -reused 
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1 to 2 miles a day up to the normal daily march of seasoned troops in order to 
accustom the troops to marching and carrying the pack. 

305. The conduct of the march. — As far as practicable, troops, officers 
and their mounts, and vehicles keep to the right of the road, leaving the left 
free for passage of other traffic along the column. On muddy, sandy, or very 
dusty roads, troops may be directed to march on both sides of the road with a 
view to permitting men and animals to pick their way; the middle of the road 
is kept clear for other traffic. 

In the case of heavy motor and tractor drawn columns, the nature of the road 
may make it necessary for the vehicles to utilize the middle of the road. Auto- 
mobiles seeking to pass the column move in the intervals between vehicles and 
take advantage of favorable sections of the road to pass the preceding vehicles 
and work their way along the column. 

300. Halts are made at regular intervals to rest the men and animals, to 
adjust equipment, and for other purposes. The schedule of regular halts is 
regulated by the march order of the commander of the column. Notification 
relative to halts not foreseen in the march order is conveyed to unit commanders 
during the course of the march with the least practicable delay. 

The march units of a column halt and resume marching simultaneously, 
regulating the time by the watch. 

A halt of 15 minutes is usually made at the end of the first 45 minutes of 
march for the purpose of permitting the troops to relieve themselves, adjust 
equipment, inspect loading, adjustment of harness, etc. 

After the first halt, columns including foot troops usually halt 10 minutes 
each hour, mounted columns 5 to 10 minutes each hour. The halts of motor 
columns are regulated with reference to the location of water sources and the 
necessity for refilling with gasoline and water and making minor repairs and 
adjustments; halts for these purposes are usually made every two or three 
hours. 

When the hour scheduled for a halt arrives, the commander of each march 
unit (see par. 293) halts the leading element of his unit. Each element of the 
march unit in rear of the leading element closes up to its normal distance and 
halts, units bearing toward the right of the road in halting. 

Foot troops fall out; mounted men dismount; a driver places himself near the 
head of each team. 

Shortly before the termination of the halt, the commander of each march 
unit gives the preparatory signal for the resumption of the march; foot troops 
fall in, mounted men remount, drivers resume their seats. Each unit moves 
out at the signal of execution of the march-unit commander. 

307. It is generally desirable to finish the day’s march as soon as practicable; 
long halts in the course of a daily march are not made unless special conditions 
require it. The length of the march or the desirability of avoiding excessive 
midday heat may, however, render it advantageous to make a halt varying in 
duration from one to four hours toward the middle of the day. Except for the 
purpose of avoiding excessive heat, long halts are not ordinarily made on marches 
of less than 15 miles for infantry and 25 miles for cavalry. 

Columns execute long halts by units or groups which decrease their march 
depth and extend their frontage. Each unit or group moves to a previously 
reconnoitered location in proximity to the route of march. Mounted units are 
located near sources of water supply. Concealment from aerial observation is 
considered in selecting the locations for the halt. 

308. Men are not permitted to fall out during the march or to leave the 
immediate vicinity of their unit during halts without the specific authority of 
an officer of their unit. An officer marches at the tail of each company; he is 
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charged with keeping the unit closed up and with preventing straggling from 
the column. He examines men who fail out on account of sickness or footsore 
condition; according to circumstances, he gives them a written permit to be 
presented to the surgeon or requires them to continue the march. 

A guard marches at the tail of each regiment and separate unit; it has charge 
of the march of stragglers not admitted to the ambulance by authority of the 
surgeon. 

Only one man besides the driver is permitted to ride on a field wagon except 
in cases where authority has been given for the use of field wagons for the trans- 
portation of the sick and disabled. All other men with wagon trains march in 
groups at the tail of the transportation unit to which they pertain (wagon sec- 
tion, battalion section of field trains). 

Assistant truck drivers ride at the rear of the truck, not on the seat with the 
driver. 

A repair truck marches at the rear of each motor transport company and deals 
with trucks which become disabled during the march. 

A detachment of military police marches at the tail of the combatant troops 
of a division. It arrests all men found absent from their units without authority 
and except in cases of men apprehended for serious offenses turns them over to 
their units at the first opportunity with a statement of the circumstances of their 
apprehension. 

309. The surgeon attached to a troop unit marches at the tail of the unit. 
He examines men authorized to await his passage by the officers of troop units; 
according to their condition, he gives them a permit admitting them to the 
ambulance or authorizing them to place arms and equipment (in whole or part) 
on the ambulance or other transportation provided for that purpose, or after 
treatment directs them to report to the guard at the tail of the regiment. One 
or more ambulances march at the tail of each regiment and similar unit for the 
transportation of men who become sick or disabled during the course of the 
march. 

The march order of a division provides for one or more collecting points for 
sick and disabled along the route of march; ambulances halt at these points and 
discharge the sick and disabled and their arms and equipment. 

The divisional veterinary service makes provision for the collection of animals 
which become sick or disabled in the course of the march. One or more collect- 
ing points are established along the route of march. 

310. Obstacles, stream crossings, causes of delay. — Possible causes of 
delay in the march are, as far as practicable, eliminated by preliminary road 
reconnaissance, provision for stream crossings, and the timely removal of obstacles. 
When an unavoidable cause of delay is encountered, units in rear are notified as 
to the minimum length of the delay; they then conduct themselves as at regular 
halts. 

A vehicle which for any reason is compelled to halt moves off the road or as 
far to one side of the road as practicable. Disabled vehicles are promptly 
removed from the road. 

Special precautions are taken to avoid congestion and delay during the pas- 
sage of points on the route which compel the column to march on a reduced 
frontage or otherwise delay the movement. The measures to be adopted vary 
with the nature of the obstacle. It will be frequently advisable to detail an 
officer with such assistants as may be necessary to supervise the passage of the 
column. His instructions relative to formation, rate of march, use of bridges, 
etc., are strictly obeyed. 

In passing through a short defile requiring a temporary reduction of front, 
the leading unit increases its rate of march at a point sufficiently distant from 
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the defile to avoid delaying the march of following units; the leading element of 
the unit maintains the increased rate and reduced frontage until the rear of 
the unit has cleared the exit of defile; other elements until normal frontage has 
been resumed. Points where changes of rate and formation are to take place 
are indicated by the supervising officer. 

When long columns must continue to march on a reduced frontage for a 
prolonged period, new march tables are computed for the rearward units, taking 
the point where the reduction of the front becomes necessary as the initial point 
and basing the computation on the increased march depth of the several units. 

Fordable streams may be crossed at several points; if a unit becomes extended 
during the crossing, the head of the unit slackens pace or halts a short distance 
beyond the crossing until the entire unit has passed and has closed up; it then 
regains its distance, increasing the pace if necessary. 

311. Careful examination is made of fords, bridges, ice, etc., before attempt- 
ing a stream crossing. 

Foot troops crossing bridges march without cadence. When necessary, heavy 
vehicles cross at increased distances. 

In crossing a military bridge, the instructions of the engineer bridge guard 
relative to the use of the bridge are strictly obeyed. In crossing a pontoon 
bridge, cavalry dismounts; in columns of twos, troopers march on the outside of 
the horses. Teams in front of the wheel team of any vehicle are led by the bridle. 

In crossing streams by ferry, men enter the ferry at the bow or stern and 
gradually move toward the stern or bow in a formation adapted to the size of 
the vessel (column of files, twos, or fours). They retain the places assigned to 
them so as not to interfere with the handling of the boat and stand or sit as 
directed. When there is room for a single row only, horses alternate heads and 
tails; if there is room for two rows, they face inward. Guns, caissons, and wagons 
are usually loaded on small ferries by hand; if practicable, they are loaded on the 
same ferry with their teams. Vehicles are blocked or secured by locking brakes. 
In unloading, points of debarkation are promptly cleared. 

Infantry and cavalry may be ferried in pontoons and small boats. Infantry 
removes equipment when there is danger of capsizing. Horses cross the stream 
by swimming. 

When rafts are used, the center is occupied first, and the load is then uniformly 
distributed. Unloading takes place in reverse order, the center of the load being 
unloaded last. 

In fording a deep stream w r ith a strong current, foot troops cross on as broad a 
front as possible, the men marching abreast and holding hands. They do not 
look at the water but at the opposite bank. If the ford is broad enough, mounted 
troops may cross at the same time on the upstream side, thus breaking the force 
of the current. The crossing of many animals or wagons may deepen a ford and 
render it impassable; new crossings may thus become necessary. 

When roads lead through swamps or quicksand or across streams with treacher- 
ous bottoms, the limits of the road are marked or warnings placed at dangerous 
points. At night, lanterns are hung from stakes, and a fire is built or a lantern 
hung to mark the landing. 

312. When several elements of a command marching by different routes 
are to unite on a single route or when their routes of march cross each other, 
arrival at or clearing of the road junction should, in principle, be so timed as to 
prevent collision between columns. 

When a crossing of two columns can not be avoided, the higher commander 
regulates the crossing so as to reduce to a minimum the delay in the march 
of both columns. This may be accomplished by alternating the crossing of a 
point of intersection by successive units of each column (e. g., battalions, squad- 
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rons), which take up an increased march rate and a broader formation (e. g., 
double column of squads, double column of vehicles). Measures are taken to 
prevent congestion of the roads beyond the points of crossing of the columns; 
units do not resume normal march formation until they have cleared the crossing 
by a distance at least equal to their reduced march depth; the leading elements 
do not resume normal march rate until normal depth has been reestablished. 

When an unforeseen crossing of the routes of two columns occurs, the senior 
commander regulates the crossing, basing his action on the situation and the 
missions of the two columns. 

313. Care of troops, animals, and transportation. — Special attention 
to the care of troops and the means of transportation is essential to successful 
marching. Commanders take the necessary measures prior to a march to place 
men, animals, and transportation in the best possible condition and exercise the 
necessary supervision during the march to maintain them in that condition. 

Before beginning a march, men are carefully fitted with socks and shoes. 
Until the troops are hardened to marching, company officers of foot troops, 
when practicable, personally examine the feet of their men at the end of each 
day’s march; feet are bathed, abrasions and blisters dressed, and the necessary 
changes made in footwear. 

Detailed attention is given to adjustment of packs and equipment. The 
backs and shoulders of animals are, when practicable, inspected at intervals 
during the march, and the necessary remedial measures are immediately applied. 
On going into shelter, the care of animals is given first consideration when the 
tactical situation permits. Transportation is kept in good condition by constant 
care on the road and thorough cleaning and overhauling in shelter. 

Care is exercised to prevent men from obtaining unwholesome beverages, 
food, and fruit from local sources and from indulging in excessive eating and 
drinking. The consumption of water during a march is largely a matter of habit. 
Men are encouraged to drink all the water they need before starting a march; 
they are cautioned to drink as little water as possible during the course of the 
march. An occasional swallow is sufficient; the drinking of considerable 
quantities, especially in hot weather, creates a craving for water that can not 
be satisfied during the march. The eating of sweets greatly increases thirst. 

Commanders make the necessary arrangements for the replenishment of 
canteens when favorable opportunities are offered; they do not permit straggling 
from the column for this purpose. In large commands, replenishment of 
canteens is often impracticable; troops therefore exercise economy in the use 
of water in order to make the supply in the canteens suffice for the day. 

Sources of water supply are examined by experts and marked good or bad. 
This measure is imperative in countries infected with water-borne diseases. 
If water is bad or water sources insufficient, a supply is carried in water carts, 
wagons, or trucks. 

Animals require 5 to 15 gallons of water daily. If insufficiently watered, 
they rapidly lose condition. The more frequently they are watered the better, 
but the times of watering are largely dependent upon march conditions and 
available facilities. When the march commences in the morning, animals are 
watered before starting unless facilities and time permit watering an hour or 
two after starting; in cold weather, animals do not readily water in the early 
morning. Delay is avoided by watering as many units as possible at the same 
time and assigning different watering places to the several units. The animals 
of artillery and wagon trains are watered from buckets or by unhitching and 
riding or leading to watering places. 

Hot weather is one of the greatest sources of hardship on a march. Every 
precaution is taken to prevent suffering from this cause. Places for long halts 
are, when practicable, selected where there is shade and free circulation of air 
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Packs carried by troops are lightened when transportation is available for 
that purpose. 

Troops are not kept in column or under arms longer than necessary. The 
exercise of foresight, thoughtfulness, and good judgment does much toward 
mitigating the discomforts, annoyance, and hardships of marching. 

314. Marches in proximity to the enemy. — The order of march of a 
column of all arms advancing against the enemy is dependent upon the tactical 
situation and the mission of the column. When contact with the enemy is 
possible, the order of march is adapted to the probable order of intervention of 
the several elements in combat. 

It is important to bring the enemy under artillery fire at the earliest practicable 
moment and to insure adequate artillery support of our own infantry. The 
mass of the artillery therefore usually marches near the head of the main body; 
considerations of its security generally require it to be preceded by one infantry 
unit (battalion or regiment). The removal of obstacles to the cross-country 
movement of artillery and infantry units requires the presence of an engineer 
unit near the head of the main body. A signal corps unit usually marches at 
or near the head of the main body in order to furnish reliefs for detachments 
engaged in line construction and to be in a position promptly to establish a 
message center when required. 

Combat trains march with their units. Field trains are assembled and usually 
march in rear of the combatant elements of the main body in the order of march 
of the units to which they pertain. When combat is imminent, the field trains 
may be preceded by certain elements of the service trains urgently required in 
battle (elements of ammunition supply column, engineer train, medical units). 

315. Forced inarches. — Forced marches seriously impair the fighting power 
of even the best troops. They should, therefore, be undertaken only in cases 
of urgent necessity; requirements for increased rates of movement should, 
wherever practicable, be met by the use of rail or motor transportation. 

316. The conduct of forced marches is governed by the requirement that 
the completion of the march must find the troops in condition to accomplish 
the object of the movement. 

317. The difficulty of execution increases with the size of the command and 
the length of the march. 

It is especially desirable in the case of a forced march to constitute march 
columns in accordance with march rates, and to conduct the march in smaller 
units or with increased distances between the units of the march columns. The 
practicability of employing these means for facilitating the march will be de- 
termined by the extent to which tactical union of the several elements is required 
during the course of the march. 

318. The march capacity of infantry is, as a rule, increased by increasing 
the number of marching hours; the hourly rate of the infantry of a large unit 
can, as a rule, be efficiently increased only when the march is conducted in smaller 
units or when transportation is available for carrying the packs. 

The march is broken into shorter stretches by halts of several hours’ duration. 

The time which infantry requires for the execution of a forced march runB in 
an increasing ratio with the distance to be marched. While seasoned infantry 
may be expected to cover a maximum distance of from 25 to 30 miles in a period 
of 15 to 18 hours (including a long halt) , a distance of 50 to 60 miles requires a 
period, including halts, of from 48 to 60 hours. A longer forced march practically 
becomes a succession of daily marches of more than average length. 

Mounted troops usually maintain the normal hourly rate and alternate changes 
in gait and leading. Long halts are interposed during which horses are un- 
saddled and permitted to roll, feed, and lie down. 
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Including halts, a cavalry division may, under favorable conditions, bo 
expected to cover in 24 hours 60 to 75 miles; in 48 hours, 90 to 125 miles. 

319. Night marches. — The requirements of forced marches, the necessity 
for concealment of a movement from the hostile air service, and the importance 
of effecting an approach to hostile forces under the cover of darkness frequently 
lead to the execution of a march by night. Night marches may also be made 
for the purpose of avoiding the excessive heat of the day. 

320. Night marches are carefully prepared. The route is, whenever 
practicable, reconnoitered prior to the commencement of the march. 

Special precautions are taken to insure the maintenance of direction. Guides 
are furnished when available. Routes are marked, men are stationed at cross- 
roads and in towns to prevent the wrong route from being taken, numerous 
connecting files are provided. 

In movement off roads, the routes are laid out by compass bearings and the 
march is directed by means of luminous compasses. The movement is usually 
executed by bounds with short halts on definite terrain lines. 

321. In night marches when protection must be provided against the recon- 
naissance or attack of hostile airplanes making use of flares, special precautions 
are necessary. When practicable, the command marches in small units or with 
increased distances between units; when a unit is illuminated it halts and remains 
motionless. Shaded lights only are permitted to be used by troops and vehicles. 
When troops are being concentrated by night marches, daybreak should find 
the troops either in position or in concealed localities (woods, villages) and the 
trains under cover. 

322. When practicable, foot and mounted troops march by separate routes; 
when they move by the same route, cavalry and light artillery usually follow the 
infantry, starting at a later hour. 

323. Cross-country marches. — Cross-country marches may become neces- 
sary incident to development and approach march preliminary to battle, or to 
the extension of a command for the purpose of diminishing its vulnerability to 
aerial attack. 

324. Reconnaissance of the terrain included in the zone of march of the com- 
mand is executed for the location of cross-country routes. Basic factors in the 
location of routes are practicability of the terrain and the location of cover, 
obstacles, and the objectives of the march. 

325. The cross-country routes thus reconnoitered and the roads at the dis- 
position of the command constitute a network upon which the distribution of 
zones or routes of advance to subordinate units may be based. 

326. Distribution of zones or routes to subordinate units is determined by the 
situation and the adaptability of the several elements of the command to cross- 
country movement. 

Infantry, light vehicles, cavalry, and light artillery constitute the elements 
of a large unit most capable of cross-country movement. 

Heavy vehicles, medium and heavy artillery, are assigned to the roads. 

Both the units of the columns marching on the roads and those marching 
across country march with considerably increased distances. 

327. WTien the enemy is distant, columns are, as far as practicable, composed 
of elements having the same mobility. The number of columns is determined 
by the number of routes which readily lend themselves to cross-country movement 
and the desired depth of dispositions. 

In proximity to the enemy, tactical considerations determine the composition 
and the number of columns. (See par. 290.) The increased breadth of disposi- 
tions generally requires the utilization of all practicable routes. 
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328. The rates of march are extremely variable; the varied nature of the 
terrain and the variable time required for the removal or passage of obstacles 
produce irregularity in the rates of movement of the different columns. 

Inequality in the advance of the several columns is, when necessary, avoided 
by regulating the movement by bounds. The location of terrain lines affording 
cover from aerial observation largely determines the length of the bounds. 

Congestion is avoided by timely communication by the leading units of delays 
encountered in their movement. 

329. Except when the terrain is unusually favorable to cross-country move- 
ment, the purposes of protection against hostile aerial attack are generally better 
met by night marches than by an extension involving cross-country movement. 
Night marches also more effectively screen a movement from hostile aerial recon- 
naissance. Daylight marches are, however, frequently unavoidable in approach 
to the battle field. (See par. 388.) 

MOVEMENTS BY MOTOR TRANSPORT. 

330. Organization. — Motor transportation for the movement of troops is 
supplied by army and corps trains and by especially organized units of the com- 
munications zone. 

The organization of motor transport units for the purposes of troop movements 
is based upon the tactical organization of the troops. The basic unit is designed 
for the transportation of an infantry battalion; it is adaptable to the transporta- 
tion of other troop units. 

331. In large motor transport movements, special road circuits are reserved 
for the execution of the movement. Reserved routes are operated under the 
control of the motor transport service. Military police are assigned for the 
enforcement of traffic control. The roads are divided into sections each under 
the control of an officer -with the necessary assistants. The officer in charge of 
a section insures that the route is kept open for the movement of the columns 
and that all obstructions are removed. Reserved routes "are conspicuously 
posted. 

332. Preparation. — Large units of the general reserve held in readiness for 
movement by motor transportation prepare plans for their movement under 
various assumptions as to the routes over which they may be dispatched. 

333. The movement of a command by motor transportation is prepared by 
the location of a suitable number of entrucking points for the several units of 
the command. The order of succession of the several elements of a motor trans- 
port column on the route of movement is regulated by designating an initial 
point and fixing the hour at which each element shall pass it. 

The hour at which each unit begins entrucking is the hour of its passage at 
the initial point diminished by the time required for entrucking and a time inter- 
val corresponding to the distance between its entrucking point and the initial 
point. 

The distribution and movement of the motor transportation to entrucking 
points is regulated by the establishment of a regulating point between the assem- 
bly point of the motor transportation and the entrucking area. A motor trans- 
port officer at the regulating point routes motor transport elements to the entruck- 
ing points of the troop units to which they are assigned. 

334. The orders of the headquarters directing the movement of a unit by 
motor transportation indicate the transportation available for the movement, 
the time and place at which it is to be made available, and the routes and the 
destination of the movement; when necessary, they indicate the elements which 
are to be transported and those which are to move by marching and the materiel 
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to be transported with the troops; they provide for the designation of a motor 
transport officer in charge of the transportation and direct him to confer with the 
unit commander with reference to the detailed arrangements for the movement. 
The necessary instructions are given to commanders concerned relative to the 
clearance of routes during the period of the movements. 

In conjunction with the motor transport officer in charge of the transportation, 
the unit commander locates the entrucking points for the various units of his 
command and prepares a movement table regulating the entrucking and move- 
ment of the troops. 

The movement table enumerates the units to be moved, assigns entrucking 
points to each unit, fixes the hour at which the entrucking of each unit begins, 
designates an initial point on the route of the movement, specifies the hour at 
which each unit will pass or clear it, and states the order of clearance of the 
initial point. 

The distribution of motor transport units and their movement to entrucking 
points may also be regulated by the movement table of the troops. 

335. Entrucking points are so located as to be of convenient access to the 
troops and to afford a continuous circuit to motor transportation from the regu- 
lating point to the initial point of the movement. 

336. Entrucking. — Troops are marched to entrucking points in time to 
insure prompt loading of personnel and materiel. Troop units are distributed 
to motor transport units; truck-load groups are told off, assigned to trucks, and 
conducted to trucks by assistant truck drivers. The men enter the trucks from 
the rear and place packs and equipment under the seats. The time required for 
the entrucking of a unit is about 15 minutes. In time calculations, a more liberal 
allowance should be made (25 to 30 minutes). 

Designated details load materiel on trucks assigned for that purpose. The 
shafts of the carts of machine guns and infantry cannon are removed before 
loading. Rolling kitchens and artillery vehicles are loaded by means of a ramp. 
All loading equipment is furnished by the motor transport service. 

337. Execution of the movement. — Each motor transport element leaves 
its entrucking point in time to arrive at the initial point at the hour fixed in the 
movement table. 

338. The movement of the motor transport column is controlled by the 
motor transport officer in command of the column. The commander of the troops 
exercises no control over the operations of the column except in a tactical emer- 
gency. 

339. Motor transport columns run on a prescribed schedule. The average 
running rate of columns during daylight is from 6 to 9 miles per hour depending 
upon the type of truck employed and the character of the road. On dark nights 
the average rate varies from 3 to 5 miles an hour. Stops of 10 minutes each are 
made at intervals of about 3 hours to allow the men to relax and to permit inspec- 
tion of motors and refilling with water. 

In large motor transport movements over reserved roads, the regulation of 
the movement is assimilated to that of railway trains. Columns pass succes- 
sive designated points along the route of movement at hours fixed by a time-table. 

340. Detrucking. — When arrangements have not been made for the dis- 
tribution of troops in the detrucking area in advance of the troop movement, 
representatives of the command and of the motor transport service are sent 
to the detrucking area in advance of the arrival of the troops. They locate 
detrucking points in accordance with the contemplated distribution of the troops 
and establish a regulating point on the route of movement on the side of the 
detrucking area from which the motor transport columns are due to arrive. 
On arrival at the regulating point, motor transport elements are routed to the 
detrucking points assigned to the units they transport. 
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Detrucking points are located in accordance with considerations similar to 
those governing the location of entrucking points. They should afford motor 
transport elements a continuous circuit in the direction of their movement after 
completion of detrucking so as not to compel vehicles to turn about in the road. 

341. The necessary measures are taken for security when the troops are to 
be detrucked in proximity to the enemy. A unit of the required strength is 
sent ahead as a security detachment to cover the detrucking of the command. 

MOVEMENTS BY BAIL. 

343. Organization. — The organization of the rolling stock at the disposition 
of the commander of a theater of operations for the purposes of troop move- 
ments varies with the character of the rolling stock available and facilities of the 
railroad lines for the execution of the movements. The length of trains is lim- 
ited by the tractive effort which can be furnished by the available motive power, 
the nature of the roadbed, and on single-track lines the length of sidings avail- 
able for the passage of trains. 

Simplicity in arrangements for troop movements is furthered by organizing 
the available rolling stock into standard trains of uniform composition. The 
familiarity of troops and railway personnel with the composition of the trains 
facilitates the formation of trains, the organization of troops for entrainment, 
and the distribution of trains to subordinate units. 

As far as permitted by considerations of traction, length of sidings, etc., the 
organization of standard trains is based upon tactical organization. It will 
generally be advantageous to base the composition of the standard train upon 
the unit which in each arm of the service corresponds most closely to the train 
capacity as fixed by limitations of traction; in the infantry, the battalion, 
including its combat train; in the artillery, the battery plus an echelon of the 
combat train. Trains of an especial composition are usually required for the 
transportation of tractor artillery, air service units, and tanks. The entrain- 
ment of other units can be adapted to the composition of the standard train. 

The loading of a standard train in accordance with the above principles requires 
the maximum exploitation of the capacity of the rolling stock. When standard 
trains are employed in long-distance movements, as for example in the transfer 
of troops to a distant theater of operations, it will sometimes be advisable to 
reduce the density of loading with a view to diminishing the discomfort suffered 
by the troops. 

Special considerations (e. g., character of rolling stock, roadbed, length of 
sidings) may lead to the composition of trains in accordance with different 
principles. 

343. The composition of standard trains usually includes box cars for the 
men, supplies and equipment, box or stock cars for animals, flat cars for vehicles, 
a box car for use as a kitchen car, a coach or box car for officers, and a caboose 
for railway personnel. 

344. Time calculations. — The rapidity with which troops can be transferred 
from one area to another is dependent upon the number of railway lines avail- 
able for the movement and the density of train circulation over each line. 

Density of train circulation over a railway line is expressed in terms of the 
number of trains moved in a period of 24 hours. The normal minimum time 
interval between successive trains of about 20 minutes determines a maximum 
density of train circulation of 72. Other considerations (e. g., entraining facilities, 
number of entraining stations, railway operative limitations) usually reduce this 
theoretical maximum to a much lower figure. 

The number of entraining stations required to establish any desired density 
of circulation is dependent upon the time required for the loading of a train at 
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each entraining station and varies with the available loading facilities and the 
character of the materiel to be loaded. If, for example, facilities of entraining 
stations permit of the loading of a train in a period of 3 hours, 8 trains can be 
dispatched from each station in a period of 24 hours; to establish a density of 
circulation of 24, 3 entraining stations would be required. 

The density of circulation will, however, frequently be limited by the number 
of entraining stations available. 

It is frequently advisable in the interest of elasticity to leave open a limited 
number of train schedules in order to allow for unforeseen delays. 

345. The time interval in days between the start of the first and last train 
transporting a unit is equal to the total number of trains required for the trans- 
portation of the unit divided by the density of circulation. The total time 
required for the transportation of a unit from one area to another is calculated 
by adding to this time interval the time required for the preliminary arrange- 
ments of troops and railway transportation prior to the loading of the first train, 
a time interval corresponding to the distance between the entraining and detrain- 
ing stations of the last train, and the time required for unloading the last train. 

346. Preparation. — Large units held in readiness for movement by railway 
transportation are distributed into transportation groupings corresponding to 
the capacity of standard or special-type trains. 

347. Orders directing the movement of a unit by rail generally designate the 
stations at which the entrainment of the unit will take place, indicate the number 
of train movements and the hours of departure, and state the detraining area 
or destination of the movement; the detraining stations may also be designated 
when these are definitely known and considerations of secrecy do not oppose. 
The movement is, however, frequently directed to a regulating station from 
which the several units are routed to detraining stations. 

Instructions received by the commander of an army or a group of armies for 
the movement of units of their command may be limited to a statement of the 
units to be moved, the time when the movement is to commence, and the objec- 
tive of the movement, leaving the designation of entraining stations, hours of 
departure, etc., to be arranged in conference between representatives of the 
railway transportation service and the commander of the troops. 

348. In conjunction with a representative of the railway transportation 
service, the commander of the troops prepares a table regulating the entrain- 
ment and departure of the various elements of his command. 

349. The order in which the troops of a large unit are dispatched varies with 
the situation. 

When the movement is carried out in connection with the execution of a 
tactical mission, tactical considerations influence the priority in which the troops 
are moved. In movements which merely involve the transfer of a unit from 
one quartering area to another, the order of movement is chiefly influenced by 
considerations of supply, administration, and convenience. 

Elements of signal corps, military police, medical units, and engineers are 
generally placed in an early position on the schedule of movement. 

Field and combat trains usually move with their units. 

The reestablishment of the functioning of the normal system of supply is 
facilitated by forwarding a part of the division supply column on the early rail- 
way trains. 

Echelons of signal corps, military police, and medical units will usually be 
required in the old area until evacuation of the area is nearly completed. The 
movement of these branches of the service is regulated accordingly. 

Quartering detachments are forwarded on one of the first trains when it has 
been impracticable to send them to the new area in advance of the troop move- 
ment. 
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350. The assignment of units to entraining stations is controlled by con- 
siderations of the loading facilities available at the several stations, the character 
of the materiel pertaining to the several units, the desirability of equalizing 
the number of trains leaving from each station, and the priority fixed for the 
arrival of the several elements of the command in the detraining area. 

Units equipped with exceptionally heavy vehicles are assigned to station? 
provided with loading facilities adequate to the handling of the special materiel. 

As far as practicable, other units are assigned according to their accessibility 
to entraining stations and with a view to equalizing as nearly as possible the 
number of trains leaving from each station. The priority fixed for the arrival 
of the several elements of the command in the detraining area may, however, 
require the assignment of a unit to a station other than the one most accessible 
to it. 

351. The order of entrainment of the several transportation groupings (see 
par. 346) at each entraining station is fixed in accordance with the priorities 
established for the arrival of the several elements of the command in the detrain- 
ing area. So far as is consistent with these priorities, it will usually be advan- 
tageous to regulate the order of entrainment in the order of the proximity of 
units to the entraining stations. 

352. Entrainment. — An officer is detailed in charge of each entraining 
station. He supervises the entrainment and police at the station and is fur- 
nished with the necessary guard, transportation, and other assistance. 

Each unit ordinarily furnishes the details required for the loading of its own 
equipment. In special cases, details may be made for loading the equipment of 
all units leaving from the same entraining station. 

353. Each unit moves to its entraining station in time to complete its entrain- 
ment before the scheduled hour of departure. Movement of units to entrain- 
ing stations is so regulated as to avoid congestion at the entraining station. 

The commander of each transportation grouping furnishes the representative 
of the railway transportation service at the entraining station' with a statement 
showing the number of officers, men, horses, mules, vehicles by type, and the 
amount of baggage to be transported on his train. 

354. The commander of the transportation grouping causes the cars to be 
numbered in serial order, beginning at the head of the train. He then prepares a 
list showing the number of each car and the purpose to which it is assigned. 

Methods to be employed in the loading of animals and different types of vehicles 
are indicated in special regulations. 

Troops are formed in the vicinity of the railroad station, carload groups are 
told off and assigned a car number, a noncommissioned officer is placed in charge 
of each group, and the command is marched to the train. Each carload group 
halts in front of the car to which it is assigned; the noncommissioned officer in 
charge regulates the boarding of the car and the distribution of the men. 

355. Execution of the movement. — The commander of the troops details 
a guard which is usually assigned to the car next to the officers’ coach. 

The commander of the troops is responsible for the maintenance of order, but 
exercises no control over the operation or movement of the train. The noncom- 
missioned officer in charge of each car is responsible for the maintenance of order 
in his car; he does not permit soldiers to leave the train without authority or 
ride on the top of the car. 

356. Detrainment. — A representative of the command and an officer of 
the railway transportation service proceed to the detraining area in advance of 
the troops or arrive on the first train of the troop movement. The representative 
of the command determines the distribution of the troops in the detraining area 
in accordance with the commander’s instructions, and in cnninnrfinn wi+>, 
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representative of the railway transportation service locates the detraining sta- 
tions for each transportation grouping and prepares a detraining table. When the 
movement is not directed on a regulating station already in operation (see pars. 
609-615), they establish a regulating station on the side of the detraining area 
from which the troops are due to arrive. The representative of the railway 
transportation service gives the necessary instructions to the railway personnel 
for routing each train to its detraining station. As each train arrives at the 
regulating station, the representative of the command gives the commander of 
the troops an extract of the detraining table pertaining to his unit and such other 
instructions as may be required. 




CHAPTER X. 

SHELTER. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

367. Good shelter contributes greatly to the maintenance of the efficiency of 
troops in the field. 

The character of the shelter is determined by the special conditions existing in 
each situation. The underlying principle is to utilize the best available facilities 
for shelter so far as is consistent with the situation, and to improve existing 
facilities to the extent permitted by prevailing conditions. 

358. According to circumstances, troops in the theater of operations are 
sheltered in bivouac, camps, or billets. 

359. Troops are in bivouac when resting on the ground covered only by shelter 
tents or hastily improvised shelter, or without any overhead cover. Bivouac 
facilitates tactical control and readiness for action. It is, however, undersirable 
from the viewpoint of comfort, rest, and protection from the weather and is there- 
fore resorted to only when required by tactical conditions. In proximity to the 
enemy, the tactical distribution of the troops imposed by the situation and the 
necessary degree of readiness for action generally require the use of bivouacs. 
Large temporary concentrations in the areas in rear of a battle front also fre- 
quently make it necessary to bivouac a large proportion of the troops on account 
of the inadequacy of other forms of shelter. 

300. Troops are in camp when sheltered by tentage other than shelter tents 
(tent camps) or quartered in huts or other temporary structures especially con- 
structed for military purposes (cantonments). Camps facilitate control of the 
troops and administration but are not practicable for the shelter of units engaged 
in active operations; their use in the theater of operations is for the most part 
restricted to the communications zone. In stabilized situations they may also 
be used to a limited extent in the rear areas of the combat zone. On account of 
the mobility of tentage, the use of tent camps is advantageous for the purposes of 
temporary shelter; where the camp site is to be used for a prolonged period for 
the shelter of troops, cantonments are more economical than tent camps on 
account of the rapidity with which the tentage becomes unserviceable. 

301. Troops are in billets when occupying private or public buildings not 
especially designed for military purposes. Billeting in dwellings in the United 
States and its possessions is limited by the third amendment to the Constitution, 
which provides that “no soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house 
without the consent of the owner; nor in time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law.” Use may be made of public buildings when available, or private 
buildings may be rented. In enemy territory billeting is resorted to when shelter 
of this character is most advantageous in the particular situation. Families are 
not removed from their dwellings when it can be avoided. In the territory of 
an ally the billeting of troops is governed by the laws and customs of the allied 
country. Billets afford excellent shelter and permit of the screening of troops 
from aerial observation; they have, moreover, the advantage of offering an imme- 
diately available form of shelter which does not require an expenditure of labor 
or material. Where billeting is permissible, use may be made of billets for 
quartering troops not in close proximity to the enemy. Billets do not, however, 
favor a high degree of readiness for action, and the tactical situation usually 
renders their use inadvisable in close proximity to the enemy. The danger of 
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the transmission of disease inherent in billeting requires careful inspections and 
strict enforcement of sanitary rules. Insufficiency in billeting space frequently 
results in a combination of billets with other forms of shelter (close billets). 

382. Arrangements for sheltering troops are, as far as practicable, made before 
their arrival. The preparations for quartering a command are made by means 
of quartering parties composed of a staff officer of the command 'with the neces- 
sary assistants, a medical officer, and representatives of the several units. The 
staff officer of the command is the chief quartering officer. The duties of quarter- 
ing parties are to select the quartering area when this has not already been 
determined and make arrangements for its occupancy with the proper authority; 
to apportion the area to the subordinate units and allot to each the available 
facilities for its administration and supply, subject to the approval of the area 
commander; to reserve facilities for the general service of supply, administration, 
and command (headquarters, infirmaries, message centers, guards, etc.); in 
general, to take the necessary measures to assure that all agencies of command, 
administration, and supply continue functioning with the least possible inter- 
ruption after the arrival of the troops. 

SHELTER DURING AN ADVANCE (RETREAT). 

363. The distribution of troops in shelter conforms to the requirements of 
the situation. 

When troops on the march go into shelter at such distance from the enemy 
that the possibility of contact with the hostile forces is eliminated, march con- 
siderations and the comfort of the men govern the distribution of the troops. 
Large units are distributed over a depth in shelter roughly equivalent to their 
march depth, and the troops are sheltered in as close proximity to the route of 
march as practicable. According to circumstances, units are distributed in 
depth in the order in which they were disposed in the march column or in the 
order of the next succeeding march. The distribution in depth enables units to 
take best advantage of facilities for shelter and greatly facilitates the service of 
supply. Field trains may be quartered with their units. 

When contact with the enemy is probable, tactical considerations govern the 
distribution of the troops. Large units are distributed over the entire width of 
their zones of march, and the depth of shelter areas is correspondingly reduced. 
The echelonment in depth of the several arms of the service corresponds to the 
order in which they are disposed for battle. The infantry of the outposts occupies 
the most advanced areas. Infantry of the main body covers the artillery. Serv- 
ice trains occupy the most rearward quartering areas. The headquarters of the 
larger units are located as close as possible to the principal routes. 

364. Instructions of the division commander regulate the transition from 
march column to shelter by assigning shelter areas to groups of a designated 
composition. The composition of the groups is determined by the tactical situa- 
tion, considerations of tactical unity, and the shelter requirements of the various 
arms of the service. Antiaircraft artillery is assigned to groups in accordance 
with the relation of their areas to the general plan of antiaircraft defense as 
regulated by higher commanders. Orders for the occupation of shelter are issued 
in time to assure that no unit is compelled to march to the rear to reach its shelter 
area. Quartering parties are therefore given early instructions in order that 
they may commence their reconnaissances at an early moment. Assignment of 
areas may be made prior to the commencement of the march, in which case 
quartering parties proceed separately to their assigned areas. When the assign- 
ment is to be made during the course of the march, quartering parties frequently 
march assembled at positions in the column from which they can be sent for- 
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ward in advance of their units for the reconnaissance of their areas. When 
troops go into shelter after development for action, unit commanders personally 
reconnoiter their assigned areas. 

In the assignment of areas, due consideration is given to the situation and the 
peculiar requirements of the several arms of the service. 

365. The senior officer of each group is the area commander. He is respon- 
sible for the reallotment of the area to subordinate units, its local security, anti- 
aircraft defense, administration, the establishment of signal communications 
within the area, and the readiness for action of subordinate units. He prepares 
the necessary instructions for the execution of these responsibilities. 

386. The area commander details a guard under charge of a designated 
field officer of the day who is responsible for the execution of the measures pre- 
scribed by the area commander for local security, antiaircraft defense, counter- 
espionage, police control of the inhabitants, and traffic regulation. 

Detachments of the guard are posted so as to bar all routes of possible hostile 
approach. In cases where outposts have not been established by the higher 
command, the group occupying the most advanced area usually establishes out- 
guards well to the front of its area. (See par. 248.) 

Detachments armed with automatic weapons are posted with a view to affording 
protection against low-flying hostile aircraft. Other posts are established for 
enforcement of the regulations relative to traffic control, police, use of lights, 
movements of civilians, etc.; patrols are also detailed for these purposes. 

All posts of the guard are charged with notifying the main post of the guard 
or with giving the prescribed alarm signal in case of hostile attack, the approach 
of hostile aircraft, or of gas attack. 

In hostile territory special security measures are often necessary (stronger 
guards, detail of bridge and railway station guards, searching houses for telephone 
and wireless installations, holding of hostages, closing of roads to all except 
military traffic, etc.). 

367. In each company and similar unit and larger units, one officer and, in each 
platoon, one noncommissioned officer are constantly on duty. 

The area commander designates a rallying position and the route thereto for 
each subordinate unit in case of hostile attack. The commander of each sub- 
ordinate unit designates an assembly place for the formation of his unit based 
on the location of the rallying position assigned to it. Rallying positions and the 
routes thereto are so assigned that units do not cross each other's paths. 

In proximity to the enemy, each unit must be in such state of readiness for 
action that it can prepare to move on the shortest possible notice. Men sleep 
fully dressed, arms and equipment close at hand; in threatening situations it may 
be necessary to keep horses saddled and teams harnessed. 

368. In bivouac, concealment and irregular distribution of units is necessary 
for the protection of the troops against hostile aerial reconnaissance and bom- 
bardment. Concealment is best secured by bivouacking in wooded areas; 
measures are taken to prevent betraying the location of bivouacs through the 
formation of paths. Trenches may be necessary for protection against the effects 
of bombardment. Special attention is devoted to the screening or camouflage 
of vehicles. 

369. The quarters of the area commander are so located that they can be 
easily found; at night, they are marked by a shaded lantern. All sentries are 
instructed as to the location of the commander’s quarters, and the route thereto 
is indicated by direction signs posted on the nearest road. 

SHELTER IN THE COMMUNICATIONS ZONE. 

370. When areas in the rear of the zone of active operations are successively 
occupied by different units, a permanent organization for the administration of 
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the several areas is usually established. Permanent area and subarea commanders 
are appointed and are furnished with the necessary assistants. They prepare 
standing orders governing the administration of their areas under the direction 
of the commander of the communications zone. Commanders of units occupy- 
ing the areas are subject to the standing orders of the area. 

In stabilized situations, the rear areas of the large units in line may be adminis- 
tered under a permanent organization similar to that described for the communi- 
cations zone. 

THE SELECTION OF CAMP AND BIVOUAC SITES. 

371. The general location of camps and bivouacs is determined by service 
requirements. A camp or bivouac must be located with reference to the main 
objectives of the troops. Within the limitations fixed by these objectives, every 
possible consideration is given to the requirements of sanitation, administration 
and supply, and the comfort of the troops. 

372. The following sanitary considerations are of especial importance: 

Drainage . — The site should be sufficiently high and rolling to drain off the 

storm water. 

Dryness . — Porous soil covered with stout turf and underlaid by a gravelly or 
sandy subsoil is best; a clay subsoil is usually damp and impermeable. Alluvial 
soils, marshy ground, and ground near the foot of a range of hills are usually damp. 
Dry beds of streams are subject to sudden freshet. 

Freedom from sources of infection . — The available water supply should be free 
from contamination; the proximity of marshes or stagnant water is undesirable 
on account of mosquitoes and the diseases which they transmit; old camp sites 
are often permeated by elements of disease which persist for considerable periods. 

373. Considerations of convenience of administration and supply include the 
following: 

Convenience of the site to an abundant water supply. 

Adequacy of roads leading to the camp and of necessary communications 
within the camp. 

Ready availability of wood, forage, straw, and other supplies. 

374. Comfort of the troops is promoted by selecting a shelter area large 
enough for their accommodation without crowding and affording means of in- 
terior communication without compelling the troops of one unit to pass through 
the area of another; in hot weather, selecting a site shaded by trees, free from 
underbrush and sufficiently high to obtain the benefit of prevailing breezes; 
in cold weather, locating the site on ground sloping to the south or with woods 
to break the north wind. 

SANITATION. 

375. Immediately on going into shelter, guards are posted to enforce the proper 
use of the water supply. Places are designated for obtaining drinking and cook- 
ing water, for watering animals, for bathing, and for washing clothes. If the 
water supply is obtained from a small stream, these places are designated in the 
order stated, beginning upstream. The water supply furnished by small streams 
may be increased by building dams; springs may be dug out and lined with stones, 
boxes, or barrels. Surface drainage is kept out by a curb of clay. 

Water not known to be pure is chlorinated or boiled, then cooled and aerated. 

370. Camps are kept in thorough police at all times. They are policed daily 
after breakfast, and all refuse matter is buried or burned. Tent walls are raised, 
and the bedding and clothing are aired daily, weather permitting. 

377. Immediately on going into bivouac, latrines are constructed; this is a 
measure of fundamental sanitary importance, since the most serious epidemics 
in the field are spread from human excreta, by carriage of germs of disease from 
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them by flies, or by pollution of the water supply by drainage into it. Latrines 
for the men are always located on the opposite side of the camp or bivouac from 
the kitchens, generally one for each company unit and one for the officers of a 
battalion or similar unit. They are so sited that the drainage can not pollute 
the water supply or the shelter area. When a bivouac is occupied for one night 
only, straddle trenches suffice. In camps and in bivouacs of longer duration, 
when it is not possible to provide latrine boxes, deeper trenches are dug. They 
may be used as straddle trenches or seats may be improvised. When open 
trenches are used, the excrement is kept covered at all times with a layer of earth. 
In camps, the trenches are suitably screened, and are not over 2 feet wide, 6 feet 
deep, and in length proportionate to the strength of the organization using them. 
The number of seats, when practicable, is one-tenth of that of the strength of 
the command. At least 20 inches of runniug trench is allowed for each seat. 
When practicable, seats with lids are provided and covered to the ground to keep 
flies from reaching the deposits; urinal troughs discharging into trenches are 
provided. Each day the latrine boxes are thoroughly cleaned outside by scrub- 
bing and inside by applying, when necessary, a coat of oil. The pit is sprayed 
with oil or burned out daily. When filled to within 2 feet of the surface, latrines 
are discarded, filled with earth, and their position marked. Urinal tubs may be 
placed in the company streets at night amd emptied after reveille. 

In evacuating a shelter area, the site is thoroughly policed, fires put out, and 
latrines and kitchen pits covered. 




